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AT THE LION. 



CHAPTER I. 

"WHEN WE WERE YOUNG." 

** In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes, 
Youth on the prow, and pleasure at the helm." 

^ HE Jennings* kept the Red Lion 
Inn, on the brow of the hill be- 
tween Downedge and the Station, 
a fine old black and white house, 
with a hospitable look, suggestive of coaching 
days, and Dickens' novels. 

The sign was not attached to the house itself, 
but swung from the branches of a mighty walnut 
on the opposite side of the broad gravel sweep 
in front of the door; and the stable roofs that 
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buried themselves under the horse-chestnut trees 
behind the house, looked as if they could have 
sheltered a regiment. 

Our handsome old Lion had not been ruined 
by the railways. The Jennings* were connected 
with the racing stables, besides which, it was so 
near the line, that people who came down from 
town for the meets, kept their hunters there; it 
was a flourishing house, and looked as well-to- 
do as picturesque. 

I need hardly say that it was the last house 
in Downedge to which Granny would have allowed 
Harry or me to go, and perversely enough the 
young Jennings' were the only ones amongst our 
contemporary neighbours whom we found at all 
interesting ! 

We were horrid little aristocrats, and had a 
profound contempt and disgust for the Thomsons 
on the Glebe, and the Maynes of the shop, though 
old Mr. and Mrs. Greene were always singing 
their praises ; but the Jennings* were different. 
Wet or fine the Thomsons stumped into church 
in their heavy boots, and the shining ringlets of 
the Miss Maynes bobbed up and down in the 
gallery ; but there was an uncertainty as to 
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whether the Jennings' family would be there or 
not, which kept us always on the watch for them. 

On fine Sundays, never earlier than the Psalms, 
and once as late as the Creed, the door used to 
open with a sound no one else made with it, and 
" the Lion family/' as the villagers called them, 
swept up the aisle, to the pew in front of ours. 

First came the mother, a blooming matron in 
a handsome silk dress. Then followed several 
very pretty girls, and a troop of schoolboys, all 
with the same bright eyes and clear complexions, 
and a spirited look about them, that made Harry 
sigh for their fellowship. Why could not those 
Maynes with their odious shining black hair, have 
been the black sheep of the congregation, exchang- 
ing reputations with those very attractive young 
people } We felt it was hard upon us. 

Of course it was very wrong of them not to 
come to church in time. We used to enlarge 
upon the crime to prove our orthodoxy, and then 
fell to discussing their perfections. *' After all, 
poor things, they can't help their father being 
an Innkeeper," we said. 

I don't quite know how we learnt their names, 
perhaps from the inscriptions we "happened" to 
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see in their prayer-books, when we helped to 
dust the church after decorations ; perhaps from 
the whispered conversations that went on in the 
family pew ; but, somehow we knew (because we 
cared to know), the order in which the brothers 
came — Bob, Jem, Wat, Dick. 

Robert was a handsome jaunty-looking fellow, 
of whom we rarely got a view ; for by the time 
I first remember them, he was too old to come 
to church regularly. He had a prayer-book 
however in the pew, and it led us to form the 
worst possible ppinion of him, for it was copiously 
illustrated with caricatures. There was a singu- 
larly shocking one of old Mr. Greene, bands, 
spectacles, and all, with a pair of asses ears, and 
a sermon in his hand, which Harry made a point 
of looking at every time he got a chance. It 
was just like the dear old Vicar, in spite of its 
being so shocking. We were certain Robert must 
be as clever as he was wicked. 

James, the second brother, was the most un- 
marked of the family. He was lighter and 
fatter-faced, and if he had not been one of the 
set, I don't think we should have found him 
attractive. His behaviour has left very little 
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impression on my memory, though I know, it was 
not so good as Walter's. 

Walter seemed to us as admirable as he was 
handsome, for he really did come to church even 
on wet days, and we had never detected him scrib- 
bling in his prayer-book, nor even in the hymn- 
books. 

Dick had a shock head of hair, and a 
wonderful number of freckles, which is all I 
remember about him. 

Harry did not care for girls, so we never 
discussed the sisters ; but I longed for their 
friendship a good deal in secret. It must be so 
nice to have sisters to talk things over with, and 
to dress like, I thought ; and I kept a mental 
inventory of their garments, hardly knowing 
whether I most envied their summer hats with 
the convolvulus wreaths, or the black velvets 
enlivened by a scarlet wing, which took their 
place in winter. 

Certainly that black velvet set off those fresh 
healthy complexions to perfection, and I knew / 
was plain and insignificant-looking, and should 
have greatly liked to be otherwise, although I 
prided myself somewhat on my austerely simple 
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dress, and believed it to be both an example 
and a reproach to my pretty neighbours. 

And then came a time when, though I studied 
their dress, I did not elivy them at all, for all 
the bonnets were crape, and all the dresses black, 
and Mrs. Jennings' place in the corner was empty. 

The Innkeeper himself came to church that 
one Sunday, with his eight children. I remember 
the day well, partly because it was the only time 
I ever saw the whole family together ; and 
whilst we grieved for, it was impossible not 
to admire them. 

" The Lion " (as the villagers called him), was 
a very fine-looking man, tall, and well-propor- 
tioned, with a yeomanly grandeur of which I 
have never seen a more perfect sample. The 
face was a little florid and coarse even then, and 
the beauty that of a magnificent animal ; but I 
did not see all this in those days, I only thought 
how sorry I was for the whole family, and how 
I wished we were friends who could comfort 
them. 

From that day forward it became a rarity to 
see any of the Jennings' at church, except in 
the boys' holidays, when Walter came regularly 
with a sister or two. 
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When one met the girls out walking, they 
laughed as those laugh who have no wholesome 
restraint over them ; and we began to suspect 
Robert of worse than drawing in his prayer-book. 

Downedge was a little out-of-the-way place, with 
a peasant population, no squire, and no large 
houses, except the Lion. There was another 
Public in the village itself — the Golden Ball, but 
it was a much smaller place, frequented by 
the lower class of drinkers, and altogether noisy 
and unromantic. 

Harry and I lived with Granny in a little 
cottage under the wing of the Vicarage, and we 
were '* Nobody," in Downedge eyes, compared 
with the young Jennings'. 

They took the lead in all things athletic. Mr. 
Jennings and Robert were reputed the boldest 
and best mounted men who rode- with the Hunt- 
ford Foxhounds, and for one unique feat the 
Jennings* were famous in the neighbourhood. 

It was the boast of the brothers, that they 
could walk all round — half way up the face of 
it — the Inn on the timbers. The black beams 
stood out about two inches beyond the white 
panels of the wall, and afforded quite foothold 
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enough for supple, strong-headed lads, who had 
practised from early childhood. 

The feat was much admired by the villagers, 
and though Granny shuddered and said it was 
wicked, I fear both Harry and I greatly wished 
to see what we had so often heard described. 

Besides these accomplishments, all the brothers 
were cricketers. Whenever we could, we used to 
persuade Granny to take us to the Village Green 
to watch the matches ; and when we did so, the 
bench near us was sure to be occupied by a 
row of Miss Jennings', with a knot of unoccupied 
cricketers standing round them, laughing and 
talking. 

Robert Jennings was Captain, and his team 
was wonderfully brilliant, the Lion being a place 
very much frequented by sporting characters, and 
not without its attractions for the County Elevens 
who played the Downedge Idlers. We had never 
been so proud of our Eleven, we were getting 
quite a name as a County Club, and Harry got 
up all the scores of all the matches in the local 
newspaper, and took to talking as if he knew all 
the players. 

I believe that talk was his greatest consolation 
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in his Ignorance. He felt it very hard indeed, 
that Granny would not let him join the club, so 
as to play in the evening practices — at least. And 
why should not he play in the matches too } He 
was as old as Dick Jennings, who went as twelfth 
man, and who had covered himself with glory 
already. 

Had he not so dexterously and unexpectedly 
caught out the Captain of the Huntford Harle- 
quins, that the great man had uttered the angry 
exclamation, " That little beast is everywhere ! " 

Poor Harry felt it very hard that Granny 
would allow himself no chance of being trained 
into a little beast, who should win an important 
match by being "everywhere.'* 

Granny was much to be pitied. I know now 
that it was in fear and trembling that she yielded 
to our entreaties, and let us drag her on to the 
Green at all Those matches were pain and grief 
to her, for she had heard stories of excessive 
beer served out to the cricketers, and late suppers 
at the Lion, such as made her blood run cold. It 
hurt her tender heart too, to see those motherless 
girls sitting talking and laughing with men of 
all sorts of characters. She thought us too young 
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to be told the reasons why she would not let 
Harry join the club, but I think she was mistaken. 
She need not have told us muchy but it would 
have been safer for Harry if he had known 
something of the actual sin from which she thus 
guarded him. He was so young and innocent, 
that to have been told of the drinking and bad 
language that went on in the tent, would have 
lessened his desire to frequent it. Of course we 
ought to have let the forbidden fruit go unlonged 
for, because it was forbidden, but I am sorry to 
say we did not. 

The cricket fever was cooled by the cold dews 
of St. Bartholomew some time before the autumn 
evening when Harry and I made the luckless 
nutting expedition, that gave us our first personal 
acquaintance with the Jennings'. 

We had lost our way, and about dusk found 
ourselves on the wrong side of a thicket on the 
Down, uncertain which of the white roads glim- 
mering through the fog was the one to lead us 
home. 

The sun had set into a bank of clouds, so that 
we could not make out the west ; and we trudged 
on, cold, foot-sore, and tired, with our heavy basket. 
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On and on we went; and still we strained our 
eyes in vain for landmarks that we could recognize. 
How dark it would be by the time we got home ! 
if indeed, we ever did so, of which my weary 
limbs led me to doubt. 

At length the foggy silence was broken by 
sounds of life. A vehicle of some sort was 
rattling towards us, and somebody in it was 
whistling, '* Pop goes the weazel." 

" Oh, Harry, do ask how far we are from home ! " 
I cried. 

On came the gig — invisible till it was close to 
us, when Harry tried to attract the attention of 
the driver with a bold yell, and a leap. I suppose 
he feared we should be passed as two bushes by 
the roadside. That we were not, the horse gave 
a plunge and a start, whilst the lad who was 
driving, exclaimed indignantly, " What are you 
about, young 'un } You deserve a good touch of 
this.'' And he flourished his long whip disagree- 
ably near our heads. 

" Please sir, will you tell us how far we are 
from home.^" I said abjectly, fearing that he 
would drive on, leaving us # once more alone and 
hopeless, long before Harry had digested his wrath. 
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" HuUoah ! are there two of you ? " he said, 
not unkindly. "Depends on where you live, I 
should say." 

"Church Cottage, Downedge," I gasped out. 

•'Youll never get there at this rate, for you 
are walking the wrong way. Jump in, and FU 
give you a cast part of the distance, if you look 
sharp." 

Up I scrambled, in haste to accept the kind 
offer, before Harry should have had time to be 
dignified and refuse. A big strong hand was 
reached down to haul me up, and as the boy 
settled us in, I began to have a feeling that he 
was not an utter stranger. Harry told me 
afterwards that he had known all along it was 
Wat Jennings, but though I would not offend 
him by contradicting him, I doubted the fact, 
especially as Harry began by asking how far he 
was going.? 

"To the Lion," was the answer. There were 
many of those beasts in the neighbourhood, blue, 
red, and golden, but the old black and white 
mansion was always "The Lion" par excellence. 
Harry forthwith turned the conversation to cricket, 
about which he talked great nonsense; but the 
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darkness hid my blushes, and Walter was good- 
natured. 

•* Do you belong t6 the club ? " he enquired, 
" I don't remember seeing you at the practices." 

'• N — n — no ! '' stammered Harry, '' the old 
lady I live with (he thought it might be girlish 
to mention a grandmother), is anxious — and I 
don't like to vex her." 

" What ! is she afraid you'll get your skull 
cracked } " laughed Wat. " Never mind, you'll get 
plenty of cricket sometime ; you're not very old 
yet." 

"I am as old as your brother who made the 
catch," said Harry, trying to draw himself up, 
which, as we were sitting three abreast on the 
seat was inconvenient to me, and nearly jerked 
me into the road. 

" Which was that } Dick, I suppose. Aye, 
Dick's a plucky little beggar, but he does not 
know much yet ; you'll learn fast enough when 
you go to school." 

"I'm going to school at Christmas — at Huddle- 
stone," volunteered Harry. 

" Huddlestone, are you } That's my shop ; I 
shall have to look after you, and take you in 
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hand ; we'll soon make you a cricketer and a 
football-player too, down there." 

There ensued a few moments' silence whilst 
Harry calculated how many days must elapse 
before the end of the Christmas holidays, and then 
he plunged into questions, which Walter was not 
unwilling to answer. Yes, he liked the place 
awfully, they had a jolly playing-field, and a 
first and second eleven, and a football twelve, a 
chapel with an awfully jolly choir, a bathing 
place, a grub shop, and they acted a play of 
Shakespeare every Christmas. The head-master. 
Dr. Dobbs, was a very good fellow, and had a 
lot of children, two boys in the school, and no 
end of girls. 

Harry hastened to inform him that Dr. Dobbs 
was a great friend of Granny's. 

The familiar name slipped out unawares. 
When uttered, he looked up anxiously to see 
whether it had lowered him in his companion s 
eyes ; but Walter was too natural a being 
to object to the mention of relatives, and he 
and Harry had so much to say, that before 
we expected it we were clattering into the stable- 
yard of the Inn. 
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The fog had turned to rain some time ago, 
everything was dripping, and the lights in the 
windows gleamed most cheerfully. 

** Come along," said Walter, handing me down 
with business-like kindness, "the girls will give 
you something to warm you ; and when you are 
dry, you shall go home," 

I hung back ; for " something to warm you," 
probably meant spirits, I thought. And what 
would Granny say to our going to a Public } 
But it seemed rude and ungrateful either to give 
the real reason for refusing, or to give none ; 
besides. Granny had never forbidden us to go to 
the Lion. Harry had walked in promptly, and I 
could but follow. We heard voices and laughter ; 
and there was a smell of tobacco and beer 
from somewhere in the interior of the building; 
and Harry was making for that somewhere, 
guided by the sound, when Walter called to him, 
" This way, youngster ! ** and with one push he 
opened a door close at hand, and deposited us 
inside it. 

It was warm there, and stuffy ; for the parlour 
was small, and there was a large fire. 

I see it now as it looked that evening. A girl 
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of about my own age was sitting over the fire, 
reading. Her shoes were down at heels, her hair 
was hanging about wildly, and her whole dress 
was slovenly; yet there was a look of loveliness 
about the dreamy face that hung over her novel, 
such as I had never noticed before in my short 
life. She hardly heard our entrance, her thoughts 
were so far away ; but a younger girl sprung down 
off a sofa, which she and the kitten were sharing 
between them ; and the two elder sisters rose from 
their millinery. 

Miss Jennings was biting her thread off as we 
entered ; whilst Miss Matilda was balancing a 
bonnet on her finger, and exclaiming triumphantly, 
" Law now, Hannah ! don't you call that sweet i " 

" Goodness ! Wat ! " exclaimed his eldest sister, 
as the door opened, " What are you up to ? 
Gentlemen not allowed in here, you know.*' 

Harry was about to retire from the maidens' 
bower ; but Walter shoved us both in. " All right ; 
it ain't any of them. Only two lost kiddies, that 
have got wet and cold. They've got to go on to 
the village by-and-bye ; but you must give them 
some tea, and a warm first. You see to them. I 
must take this cheque to the governor." 
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The scene changed at once ; the elder Miss 
Jennings came forward hospitably, and Selina 
moved from the front of the fire, slowly — as if 
not yet returned to the back parlour of the Lion. 
Never did I taste such buttered toast as we were 
forced to eat that evening. Their good-will could 
not be satisfied without our eating a great deal 
more than / wanted. Harry was hungry, though 
not gracious ; in fact he was barely civil. He did 
not like to be set down to tea with girls, or to be 
called a " lost kiddy ; " though for my part, I never 
could see that it was much worse than being called 
a " little beast." 

We were quite warm, and wrapped up to the 
throat in Miss Jennings* shawls when we reached 
home. Granny was thankful to see us; and did 
not scold us for having stayed to tea. She said, 
" We could not help it, and that they had been very 
kind," but she would not take me with her when 
she returned the shawls. And she went herself in 
her donkey chair, saying, " She could not send a 
servant there." 

Clearly, we should never make acquaintance 
with our contemporaries there, if she could help it. 
3 
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CHAPTER II. 

GREATNESS. 
** Life is before you ! " 

, THINK it was a great blow to 
Granny to discover that Walter 
Jennings was at Huddlestone ; in 
fact, I am nearly certain it was the 
chief reason Harry did not go there after all. 

" An intimacy begun at school might be awkward 
at home/' she said ; and rather than risk it, she 
decided to let the cottage for some years, and 
move us all to Bedford, for the sake of the day 
school, as Harry must go somewliere. 

Poor Harry did not like the plan at all, and 

I had to hear many grumbles ; but though I 

sympathized with him to some extent, I was 

getting old enough to feel with Granny too. 

I was three years Harry's senior ; and small 
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and young as I looked, the woman's anxious 
heart was fast developing ; so that I wasted many 
careful thoughts on his future. I grieved over 
the necessity of Huddlestone being given up ; 
but I shuddered to think that if he went there, 
Harry would learn to frequent the Lion. 

I assumed this as a necessary consequence of 
his knowing Walter Jennings ; it never struck 
me Walter might not desire his visits. 

Not long after we left Downedge, Granny and 
I went to stay with the Dobbs'. I was glad poor 
Harry was not with us ; for I found the visit so 
delightful, that I thought he never would have 
got over the longing for Huddlestone, if he had 
tasted as well as imagined its pleasures. 

The school world was an entirely new world 
to me, and far more exciting than anything I 
was accustomed to ; and in the Doctor's daughter, 
Dora, I found the one great friend that sixteen 
longs so ardently for. 

Dora and I compared our favourites in history 
and fiction ; wrote our preferences in each other's 
books ; and talked a great deal that was gushing 
healthy sense, and a good deal of harmless non- 
sense. My life had been too uneventful for 
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me to have much to tell Dora ; but she had 
plenty to tell me. I heard endless histories of 
the boys we met in our walks ; and the masters 
whose august gowns sometimes brushed our in- 
significant raiment as they hurried chapelwards. 

We romanced about the chapel (which if I 
remember it rightly must have been very ugly), saw 
poetry in the names that defaced the cloister 
walls, or the school desks ; and looking at the . 
worn pavement of the courts, asked each other 
with effusion, "Of how many generations have 
not the shoes trodden them ? Where are they 
now ? " 

I must own, with my present lights, I don't 
much care to know where all the old shoes of 
the old Huddlestonians may be mouldering, nor, 
I imagine, does Dora — but we expressed much 
interest in them in those days ; though even 
then, what we felt was in their wearers. 

I knew the order of the eleven, the name and 
personal appearance of the chief heroes in swim- 
ming, football, and athletics, and had a monstrous 
respect for the monitor with the long hair, who 
sometimes played the organ in chapel. I doubted 
not that he would be a great musician some day. 
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In fact, I expected the greatest men of the rising 
generation to come from Huddlestone. Why 
not ? I knew no other field where boys showed 
their greatness in the same way. Nor did I 
know the saying, that "No. man in after life is 
ever so great as he was when Captain of his 
School Eleven." 

It is the time when a man has more influence 
on his own world, than he can ever have again. 
So after all, we were not utterly absurd when 
we thought of the monitors as such influential 
members of society. 

Usually, Dora and I used to sit in the stair- 
case window, and watch the games of cricket 
from afar ; but Saturday afternoon was so fine 
and warm, that Mrs. Dobbs proposed we should 
all go on to the play-ground, " If Granny had 
no objection ; " and Granny being willing, we went, 
to the intense enjoyment of Dora and myself. 

" Dear me ! " said Granny, putting on her 
spectacles, " how very odd ; but I seem to know 
the look of that tall boy with the bat. Of course 
it can't be ; but I could fancy we were back at 
Downedge Green." 

" Perhaps you may know him,** said Mrs. Dobbs, 
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" he comes from your part of the country, I think. 
His name is Jennings." 

" Ah ! poor boy ! Yes ; I did hear that one of 
them was here." 

" We are very proud of him," said Mrs. Dobbs, 
" he is a thoroughly good fellow, and so spirited 
and intelligent ; Dr. Dobbs hopes great things 
from him. He wishes he had more of the same 
stamp." 

Meantime, Dora was talking to me. " I am 
so glad you will have such a good sight of 
Jennings. Is he not a noble-looking fellow ? He 
is in the choir ; he has not much voice just now ; 
but papa is very glad to keep him there, he is such 
a good influence with the others. He is such a 
capital actor too. I wish you could have seen him 
as Bolingbroke, when we acted Richard H. last 
Christmas. He quite made the part ; it was 
unfortunate he was so much better than the King." 

" It was a horrid part," I said ; not seeing the 
beauty of acting rebel to perfection. 

'' Well, I always thought so before," said Dora. 
"But Jennings brought it out so, that I felt I 
had never seen how much good there was in 
Bolingbroke. You felt what bitter wrongs he had 
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had ; and that England wanted managing ; and he 
could do it, and Richard would not — until he 
could not It was beautifully acted. Papa said 
no one could have done it so well, who had not 
a very uncomnion appreciation of the whole force 
of the play/' 

It was funny to hear Dora ; she spoke with her 
own eagerness, but her oration was her father's 
opinions second-hand ; and the two fitted oddly 
together. 

Meantime, Dr. Dobbs had joined us ; and when 
we were silent, I heard that he and Granny were 
also talking of Jennings. 

" Poor boy," she was saying. " I am afraid he 
comes of a bad stock ; and that if he settles at 
home, all this promise must be wasted. The best 
that can be hoped for him is, that he should go 
right away, somewhere, where he can keep up the 
higher tone you have instilled into him. 

" Nay ; it is not our doing. It was in him 
before he came here,** said the Doctor. " And I 
must differ from you. Surely, it would be a much 
better thing for you, if he went home and reformed 
your Lion, than if he left it to its fate, as 
hopeless ? " 
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" I am afraid it is hopeless," said Granny sadly. 
'* It is the bane of the neighbourhood. It would 
do less harm if it were not so outwardly decent." 

"Nay; I am more hopeful than you. Since 
inns are needed, they could be respectably con- 
ducted. I shall hope to see our friend surprise 
you yet ! " 

" I am afraid I don't desire it," said Granny. 
" Poor things ! I am sure I wish them no harm ; 
but I should be thankful to be rid of them all 
from our poor village." 

" I have hope," I whispered to Dora. " And 
I faithl' said Dora in the same tone. We meant 
in Walter Jennings ; but Granny caught the words, 
and answered sadly, " Yes, and so I ought to have, 
my dear," which put us both to shame and 
silence. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SELINA. 

** Rather the nut-tree glade the nymph preferred, 
Pleased with the pensive shade, and evening bird." 

ANY years of schooling could 
not be afforded Harry; and it 
seemed but a short time before 
he was established in an office, 
and Granny and I were back in the old home 
at Downedge. 

It was very nice to be at home again ; but 
we found a good many changes. The old Vicar 
was dead, and his successor, a young and active 
man, had made some new arrangements, and 
instituted rather more services than were approved 
by the non-church-goers of the parish, with the 
Lion at their head. 
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Granny and I went to church, so we did not 
object to the services ; though poor Granny liked 
the old ways best. I did not ; a new life, deeper, 
warmer, stronger, seemed to have come to Down- 
edge with Mr. Jackson ; and I delighted and 
gloried in the present, whilst I thought lovingly 
of the past. For the first time in my life, I 
realized the mighty battle between good and evil 
that is going on in every corner of the world ; 
or more properly, I realized for the first time 
that little Downedge was part of the whole, and 
that its victories or failures mattered to the 
world. 

My eyes seemed to be opened. The young 
m.en lounging at the corner of the street opposite 
the Golden Ball, I no longer took as a matter of 
course. It was a joy to count every single one who 
was withdrawn from the group, and spent his 
evenings at the night school instead ; and in other 
ways I learnt what things meant, about which I 
never thought before. 

If there had been an awakening of good in the 
years we had been absent, there had also been one 
of evil. 

Amongst the changes we found, improvement at 
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the Lion was not one. Formerly, as I have said, 
though thoroughly godless, it was considered 
'* superior." 

It had a dignified, respectable appearance ; and 
in spite of occasional cricket suppers, and rumours 
of gambling and betting, was not by any means 
a " low house." 

Now it had a jaunty, don't-care look. The sign 
in the walnut tree had been gaudily repainted by a 
very inferior artist, who had put a gilt crown on an 
' indescribable animal, the colour of pyrus japonica ; 
and the whole place had an air of more show and 
less substantial wealth about it. 

The Lion himself had grown red-faced and coarse- 
looking ; and " the less said about the sons, the 
better," the world hinted. 

Robert had disappeared not long ago, nobody 
knew where, and no one seemed to care much, if 
only he stayed there and not at home. He had 
become a notorious character in the sporting world, 
and it was said that the law only just failed to 
reach him. Yet the villagers still spoke of " Master 
Robert " with pride and affection. He was open- 
handed, good-natured, and handsome ; and had 
towered over our little Downedge world like one 
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of the Plantagenet kings, admired and followed, 
because though faulty, they were men, 

Jem was living at home and helping his father. 
Nobody either loved or hated him as they did 
Robert. He had grown very fat for so young a 
man, and was looked upon as a stupid, good- 
natured fellow, " Nobod/s enemy but his own.*' 

He betted a little, and drank a good deal, and 
swore when he was angry ; but nobody thought 
much about Jem Jennings one way or another. 

Dick had gone to sea; and Walter seemed to 
have disappeared utterly. 

The two elder sisters were married ; Hannah to 
a farmer; Matilda to an auctioneer ; and Selina and 
Fanny alone remained of the band of maidens 
whom I used to envy in my childhood. 

With my opened eyes, I felt a genuine horror of 
the Lion I had never felt in days gone by. It 
seemed to me, as well as Granny, the central bad 
influence of our parish. And when I met the two 
girls, I felt no desire to know them. 

It was not often that I met them together ; but 
Selina was often to be seen in the hollows of the 
Downs, gathering blackberries or flowers, or en- 
grossed in a book. 
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She had grown up very lovely, without the full- 
blown, milk-maids' beauty of her elder sisters ; but 
with wistful large dark eyes, that made her seem 
asking everyone she met, to solve the riddle of life. 
I noticed her beauty, but I gave little heed to her, 
in the first year of our return. It was only when 
that wonderful year was over, when I found myself 
settling down into the life of the Vicarage, and 
tried, as Edward Jackson's wife, to face my duty to 
Downedge, that I realized Selina and Fanny Jen- 
nings were sister-women, with a claim on me. 

Because the Lion held aloof from him, spitefully 
opposed him, and tried in every way to undermine 
his influence in the village, Edward Jackson did 
not let himself look upon it as " the enemy," as I 
was disposed to do. He wished me to make some 
advances towards the two girls. " Try as an old 
acquaintance," he said; "the father can have no 
quarrel against you^ So I wrote the politest of 
notes, asking whether the Miss Jennings' would 
attend the Missionary Working Parties, which I 
was establishing, to be held once a fortnight at the 
Vicarage. 

In due time, an answer came. A neat, ladylike- 
looking note, directed with a very fine pen ; and the 
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handwriting was pretty, though several words were 
mis-spelt. 

" Miss Jennings presented her compliments, and 
was sorry she could not have the pleasure, but there 
were parental impediments. She remained Mrs. 
Jackson's most sincerely, &c." 

My advances had come to nothing ! I had 
never hoped much from them, and had nearly 
forgotten all about poor Selina and her parental 
impediments, when, one evening we came upon 
her, alone in the beech tree hollow, with a book in 
her hand. 

She had taken off her hat, to let the autumn 
wind play freely round her head ; and was sitting on 
the fallen trunk of a tree amongst brightly-tinted 
leaves, under a glowing October sky. Evidently, 
she had been enjoying herself in utter abandon 
when we disturbed her, and as she rose blushing, 
we could not but apologise. 

A few civilities followed, which gave her courage 
to say, "Please Mrs. Jackson, I did want to 
come to the Sewing Party ; and I would have come 
too, only Wat said he d tell pa if I did." 

I did not quite know what to answer ; but 
Edward said at once, " We should not have at 
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all liked you to come against your father's 
wishes." 

Selina looked so despairing, that I could not but 
be sorry for her. I suspected there were " parental 
impediments " whenever she tried to do anything 
in the least religious, and that her duty was conse- 
quently very hard to see. Anxious not to snub 
her, I made the first enquiry that came into my 
head, ** Where is your brother, Walter, now } " 

" At home," she answered ; looking so much as 
if my question was idiotic, that I in my turn felt 
snubbed. 

" What a tiresome, meddlesome brother ! '* I 
exclaimed, when we had parted from Selina, and 
were out of hearing. ** He might surely have 
interceded with his father, instead of joining to 
tread out the poor girl's aspirations after better 
things. I know that was Byron she had in her 
hand. (I wonder how she got a copy so like 
Granny's !) Fancy that poor child driven by lack 
of sympathy to muse over Byron in those woods ! 
And Walter, of all the family, ought to know better. 
I at least gave him credit for having emigrated or 
something of that sort." 

*' I never heard of him before," said Edward, 
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" which is odd. What do you know about him ? " 
Whereupon, I told Edward what he had once been. 
He made no comment on my stor>' ; but after a 
longish silence, he remarked, " I don't like that 
pretty girl wandering so far by herself — it does 
not look well.*' And here, Harry unexpectedly 
appearing in the road, and joining us, the con- 
versation ceased. 

Harry's manner struck me ; evidently he had not 
expected or wished to meet us. What could he 
have been about ? I did not feel quite easy about 
him ; I never did. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

WHY? 

** Our God grants prayer, 
But in His love 
Makes times and ways His own." 

J T was not very long after this, that 
Dora came to pay me her first visit, 
for our friendship had not all gushed 
itself away in those early days, when 
we romanced together over the masters and boys 
of Huddlestone. 

Dora was not looking happy, for she had been 
romancing in earnest lately, and her heart was 
more than half on the sea — with a late undermaster 
of Huddlestone, who had just sailed for Dunedin. 

Nevertheless, she was so sure of his love, and 
that in due time he would come back for her, that 
4 
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after the first day or two, in which she could not 
help feeling melancholy, she cheered up, and took 
a lively interest in all our parish politics, even pro- 
posing an Amateur Concert, for the funds of the 
Lending Library, which being a novelty, was at a 
low ebb. She was used to the way such things 
were got up, and had many suggestions to make. 
Yes ; the Miss Maynes might be trained, no doubt 
— but was there no one else ? Was all the musical 
talent of Downedge absorbed by them ? 

" If so, there can be precious little of it ! *' said 
Harry, who was lounging in an arm-chair, making 
difficulties like an idle man. ** I tell you what ! the 
Jennings' all sing like birds though ! '* 

"The Jennings' would never sing for usl' I 
remarked. 

" O let us try them," said Dora; " I daresay they 
are first-rate. The one at Huddlestone was. By 
the way, I should so like to see him ! I suppose 
he is at home ? " 

" Oh yes, he is at home fast enough," said Harry. 
" You might as well ask whether the church tower 
was." 

** Very likely," said Dora shortly ; and Harry got 
up and strolled out of the room. 
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"Well, about these voices," continued Dora. 
" How is the lovely Selina to be approached ? " 

" I am sure I don't know," I said. " What do 
you know about Selina, pray ? " 

'•Oh, your brother pointed her out the other 
day. I thought she must be our poor Jennings' 
sister. Her face has a look of his, though his is 
as strong as hers is the reverse." 

" I don't suppose Edward will ask the Jennings' 
to sing," I said half angrily ; " they are a thoroughly 
low-toned, dissipated set, who don't even come to 
church ; and they are so rudely determined in their 
opposition to Edward, that we can have nothing to 
do with them." 

" That cannot apply to our Jennings," said Dora 
confidently. 

"And why not .?" I said tartly ; "do you suppose, 
no Huddlestonian can ever degenerate } " 

"I do not believe Walter Jennings «e;^«/^/; and 
you have no right to speak as if he were to blame 
for not coming to church, whatever his family may 
be. He fnay be gone off, of course ; but that a man 
who cannot move, does not come to church, proves 
nothing whatever." 

" Who cannot move } " I asked, amazed. 
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" Didn't you even know he is paralysed ? " 
exclaimed Dora. " How dare you judge a man 
you so evidently know nothing at all about 1 " 

She was right, but I did not like it ; and we had 
a fierce little quarrel over it, which was not fully 
made up until that evening, when, as we came out of 
church, Dora begged my pardon for being so hasty. 

"I was just going to b^ yours; I was very 
uncharitable." 

And then, as we walked up and down under the 
churchyard yews in the twilight, Dora told me, as 
she could never have told it in daylight, the three 
years' old story of a young life suddenly blighted. 

" Perhaps we were too proud of him," she said. 
"But he seemed so excellent in everyway; so noble 
a specimen of what the middle class can be at its 
best. Anyhow, suddenly, with very little warning, 
the head of the school, the pride of Huddlestone, 
was struck down, and lay helpless between life and 
death. He had been in a railway accident in the 
holidays, and had escaped, as it was supposed, 
unhurt; but there had been some injury to the 
spine which made itself suddenly felt, paralysis 
came on, and his life was despaired of." 

" I don't think those first days were the worst,** 
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said Dora. " We were startled ; and it was sad to 
have to part with him ; but it seemed as if God 
was doing us an honour, in snatching our very best 
from us, as the fittest for Himself, and we believed 
he was ready, and all tried to submit. And those 
days were so warm and strong with one common 
feeling, and with united prayer. We were very sad 
and anxious ; but the sorrow seemed lifting us all 
up into a region nearer to God. Those few days of 
intense anxiety were not half so sad as that after- 
time, when we knew that he had a long life before 
him, probably ; but it was the life of a cripple." 
And she continued, after a pause, " You think me 
obstinate in my belief in Jennings; but it is not only 
in him that I trust. If you had been with us in 
those days ; if you had felt the mighty force of 
those prayers that hundreds offered for him, you 
would not dare to believe they were thrown away ; 
and that his life had been prolonged only to become 
what you think it. God will hear those prayers 
somehow. He will not let him sink." 

" I see — I will try and believe. But if he cared 
— as he did in those days — don't you think he 
would have sent for Edward } He has been here 
two years now, and never heard of him." 
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" I know ; I don't understand it/' said Dora. 
" But I believe it will prove to be all right 
somehow." 

" I hope so/* I could at all events respond 
heartily. 
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CHAPTER V. 

"VERY MUCH IN THE WAY." 

* Men love us, or they need our love, 
Freely they own, or heedless prore." 

" The curse of lawless hearts, 
The joy of self-control." 

E held a debate, and Edward 
decided that Dora and I had 
better make an excuse of the 
proposed concert, to go and 
call on Selina. Of course, he must try and 
get at Walter himself ; but we might make a 
beginning. He was more vexed than I had ever 
seen him, by the discovery that he had lived two 
years in Downedge, without even knowing of the 
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existence of one of the people who might be pre- 
sumed to want him (consciously or unconsciously) 
the most. 

So that afternoon, I, for the first time in my life, 
walked boldly up to the front door of the Lion, to 
pay a call. 

It was an extremely pretty place, certainly, with 
its overhanging gables, and black and white walls. 
The great walnut tree on the opposite side of the 
• broad gravel sweep was quite a picture of what a 
walnut should be, and the ground fell away immedi- 
ately beyond it — giving to view a wide expanse of 
blue distance and hedge-row . elms. Dora was 
delighted with both the house and its situation. 

It was race or fair day somewhere, and no one 
was about, except a young man in light dittos, 
lounging under the walnut I had seen this man 
several times lately, and had wondered who and 
what he was. He looked far too good, and too 
gentlemanly to spend his life idling at the Lion. 
He had handsome, sharply-cut features, which did 
not impress one with any great idea of firmness, 
well-made hands, unbronzed by manual labour of 
any sort, and he wore his hair unusually long. 

Altogether, he looked so much more like a poet 
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than a jockey, that as he came forward civilly, as 
one at home in the place, Dora whispered to me, 
■** What a nice-looking lad ; but surely, he can't be 
one of the brothers ? " 

Whoever he was, he had seen our difficulty, and 
met it There was no door-bell or knocker ; so 
how were we to get admittance ? We did not 
choose to march in, as most visitors of course did. 

" Can I call anyone ? " he enquired. 

" Thank you. We were wishing to visit Miss 
Jennings,"' I said. *' Do you know whether she is 
at home.^" 

" She was a few minutes ago," he answered ; a 
shade of discontent coming into his face. " I will 
enquire of the maid whether she is still in, if you 
will be so good as to wait a second." 

" The humbug ! " whispered Dora laughingly, as 
he disappeared into the house. *' He knows she is 
in well enough. He was waiting for her to go out 
walking with him, and we have cheated him." 

"Why should you think so.?" I said, surprised 
and rather shocked. 

" Instinct tells me so, and also that it is a very 
good thing," responded Dora. ** I can't explain 
how I know, but I feel sure I am right." 
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Here the grey-coated young gentleman returned, 
and asked us to walk in. Just inside the door, he 
handed us over to a maid-servant, whose pro- 
portions would have qualified her for Princess Ida's 
body-guard ; but she looked as good-humored as 
she was big, and smiled from ear to ear, as she 
conducted us along many passages to the very 
same back-parlour where Harry and I had been 
called lost kiddies, and regaled with buttered 
toast. 

On this hot autumn day, it did not look 
inviting, for it was very untidy, and in addition, 
smelt very close. This was not wonderful, for the 
only window looked out into the stable-yard and 
was screened with pots of geraniums, of course 
turning their backs upon the company. 

Selina was sitting on the sofa trying to look dis- 
engaged ; but there was a shade of annoyance on 
her pretty face, and though the tea-caddy was set 
on the family Bible at the front of a side table, 
the barricade rather attracted the eye to the Sunday 
hat and gloves behind it, than concealed them. 

We were evidently in the way, and I felt un- 
comfortable ; but Dora was equal to the occasion. 
Her instinct told her (truly) that if Selina had been 
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going out for a walk, it had been on the sly, whilst 
her father was absent ; and she made all her 
enquiries with the utmost composure. 

Selina answered languidly. Walter was as well 
as usual she said, his general health was nothing 
to complain of, but he did not much like the hot 
weather. He always wanted the window open ; 
even in winter, he kept calling out for more air. 
(She evidently regarded this as a symptom of 
disease, possibly of mind rather than body). 

" Does he ever get out ?" asked Dora. 

" Dear! no, Miss Dobbs, how could he } he never 
comes down. Bob used to carry him downstairs, 
and Jem did once or twice ; but you see it was a 
great deal of trouble, and Jem did not like it. You 
see it was so awkward getting up again ; so now he 
stays in his chair at the window." 

" He can sit up then V said Dora. 

" Why you see, Miss Dobbs if we put him into 
the chair, and fix him, he can't move to come to 
any harm. Sometimes he complains of his back, 
and then he stops in bed till he is rested ; but now 
Bob is not at home, he don't often ; it gets the work 
behind, and Pa doesn't like that." 

*' He is able to work then .?" 
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" Oh yes, Miss Dobbs, he can do a little ; he 
keeps the books, and writes the letters; he is a 
much better scholar than Jem. Sometimes when 
Pa is vexed with Jem he tells him he is no more 
use than Wat. Of course he is a great deal of 
trouble, but we put up with that. It is a great 
worry for Pa his being laid up. He always looked 
to Wat more than the rest ; and to have him on 
his hands like this vexes him very much." 

" It must," said Dora, willing to believe Selina 
felt more than her words expressed. " I am sure 
his accident must have been a great trial to you all. 
It was to my father, I know. Has your brother 
pretty good spirits .?" 

" Wat never complains," said the sister, " he is a 
silent one, and keeps himself to himself." 

I thought she spoke a little bitterly ; it might be 
his reserve chilled her expansive nature. 

Dora asked somewhat timidly, whether Walter 
would care to see us i he might perhaps like to 
hear of Huddlestone. 

" I think he would," said Selina rising reluctantly. 
*' If you will excuse me I will go and see ; he thinks 
no end of Huddlestone.'* 

She left us alone, and we sat silent for a time ; 
at length Dora whispered, " What is she ? " 
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" I hardly know ," I answered in the same tone. 
• " I don't take to her ; but I fancy she has a poetic 
turn that is unsatisfied here, and reaches out it 
hardl^ knows towards what." 

" She is very lovely," said Dora, " and there is a 
look about her that makes one long to get hold of 
her and teach her. I am sure she must have a great 
power of affection in her, though she has not the 
art of attributing graceful motives to herself or her 
family." 

Herewith we fell to silence again ; but we had 
to wait so long that at last we sought for something 
to do, and looked at the books on the table. There 
was the Byron I had noticed before, and of which 
the binding seemed strangely familiar to me; a 
volume of Shelley, and a novel which proved to be 
"Jane Eyre." I opened it carelessly, and there 
fell out a photograph unmistakably that of the 
young man we had just seen. I replaced it hastily, 
turning the face downwards so as not to spy upon 
what was no sort of business of mine ; but I had 
turned from bad to worse. A second sufficed for 
us both to read these words written on the 
back : — 
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** Lionel Mildmay to his woodland nymph. 
Her father, he has locked the door, 

Her mother keeps the key; 
But neither bolt nor bar shall keep 
My own true love from me.*' 

Our eyes met with a glance of dismay, as we 
closed the book, feeling we had no right to comment 
even to one another on what we had seen. Poor 
girl ! with no help in her surroundings, here was 
she feeding on the most passionate literature, and 
secretly nursing an unsanctioned attachment. 

Well ! we had no right to speak of her danger ; 
but no one could deprive us of the right to pray 
for her. 

At length she returned, looking so radiantly 
lovely, that I suspected her long absence had been 
spent in some much pleasanter occupation than 
that of making her brother's room fit to receive 
visitors; and certainly if much time had been 
bestowed on it, it was difficult to imagine what it 
could have been like before. 

There was a dusty, fusty, untidy look about it, 
as though all the dilapidated furniture of the 
establishment served its last, out of sight here. 
The press bedstead had been imperfectly folded 
up, there was a great hole in the black horsehair 
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couch, through which the stuffing bulged out ; the 
chairs all felt crazy, and yielded as you sat down ; 
the table had one leg much shorter than the other 
three, and tipped as I brushed against it in passing ; 
and the whole place was pervaded with the close 
smell suggestive of old drugget, and dust of 
years standing. 

Amid such surroundings, we found Walter as 
Selina had said, " fixed " in a high-backed arm- 
chair by one window, with an office desk in front 
of him. His face had hard lines on it, which made 
him look more than his age — only twenty-two — 
but it brightened at the sight of Dora, with some- 
thing like the old spirited smile; and he asked 
eager questions about Huddlestone, Dr. Dobbs, 
and other old friends. 

He and Dora were soon in the midst of a 
(to them) most engrossing conversation, but to 
Selina and me, the people were mere names ; and 
Selina (having doubtless told her lover not to wait 
for her) was less pre-occupied, and did her best 
to entertain me, perhaps feeling that she had been 
rude hitherto. 

She talked about the wild flowers of the Downs, 
of which she knew all the haunts as no one 
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else in our neighbourhood did — although she was 
perfectly ignorant of botany. We got on so well 
on this subject, that >^hen she could not quite 
make me understand her description of the locality 
where milk-wort grew most plentifully, she drew 
me to the window at the other end of the room, 
to point out the particular knoll she had been 
vainly trying to describe. 

We were now out of hearing of the other two, 
and Walter perceiving it, seizedfhis opportunity. 

Hastily, for fear his resolution should fail, or his 
sister turn round, he blurted out, " Miss Dobbs, I 
wish you could do any thing for her^ 

" For your sister } " He signed assent. And Dora 
said eagerly, " How pretty she is ! " 

" Too pretty," he murmured bitterly. 

" Oh, don't say so. She is one bright and beauti- 
ful thing always within your reach." 

Probably Walter felt she was anything but 
within reach, and that her beauty only led her 
into trouble, for he did not assent ; and Dora, going 
straight to the point, said, " What do you think I 
can do for her > " 

'* Nay ! I can't tell ! She wants a woman to take 
her, and hold her — to protect her from her own 
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folly. She could not think you hard on her as she 
does me." 

" I am not sure," said Dora ; " but," she added, 
boldly, " I think I can guess what you mean — we 
met a gentleman as we came in. Is there any^ 
harm in him } He does not look bad." 

" The man's more fool than knave, I believe," 
said Walter. " I don't know much of him, except 
by report, for he takes care to keep out of my way* 
He lives in grand style when he has anything to 
live on, and then he borrows. He has gulled Selly 
with a story about an uncle, whose death is to make 
a rich man of him. Perhaps he believes it himself, 
but I don't, nor does my father." 

"Then your father knows all about it.^" said 
Dora, relieved. 

*' He knows the man, and that Selly likes him ; 
and he has told her not to think of him. He sup- 
poses that is enough to keep them out of mischief 
I know better." 

" Could he not forbid him the house } " 

" Not he ! It would offend half his best con- 
nection." 

" But for your sister's sake — could you not 
persuade him } " 
5 
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" No ; nor anyone else ; it is of no use. I have 
said all I can ; Selly must be helped from outside, if 
at all. She does not take to Mrs. Jackson, but she 
would to you." 

" But why did you oppose her going to the 
Vicarage.^ I should have thought nothing could 
have been better than that." 

"She said I opposed it, did she.*^" remarked 
Walter bitterly. "People can lay anything on 
my shoulders they please, they know I shall not 
trouble them by contradicting their stories ; I am 
quite dead man enough to tell no tales. I oppose 
it 1 all I stood out for was that she should do 
nothing without her father s leave — and she did 
not choose to ask it." 

"Then you don't think he would have refused.^" 

" I could have brought him round some day 
when he was in a good humour, but Selly chose 
to go her own way." 

" It is not too late. The Jacksons will be very 
glad." 

" No they will not. They do not choose to have 
anything to do with us. The parson dares not 
come here. I thought when a new one came there 
was a chance for me. I thought a young fellow 
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would not be afraid to brave their rude ways, and 
come when I asked him ; but they find it most 
prudent and respectable to steer clear of us." 

" Please, don't sneer," said Dora, hardly able to 
keep back tears, at the exceeding bitterness with 
which he spoke. " You have been cruelly treated, 
but indeed there is some mistake. Mr. Jackson 
never heard of you till yesterday ; and he said at 
once he must try and get to you, even if your 
father shut the door in his face." 

" He would not do that," said Walter ; " he would 
only think us both fools, and that is not much. 
He would not mind, if he knew I really cared about 
it. He is kind to me,'* he added more gently, 
" They all are ; but I am very much in the way, 
and give a great deal of trouble, and they don't 
mind saying so.^' 

If he had spoken less calmly, Dora would have 
felt it less sad. At twenty-two, it seemed very 
hard that the pride of Huddlestone should have 
resigned himself to be "very much in the way,*' 
in a country inn, where he might very likely pass 
half a century very much as he had passed the last 
three years. 

Dora did not know how to answer this speech, so 
she reverted to the former subject. 
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" How did you ask Mr. Jackson ? " she said. *• I 
wonder why your letter never reached hjm." 

" There was no letter — I sent a message." 

" It was never delivered. To whom did you 
give it ? " 

" Never mind," said Walter, recovering a sort of 
stony magnanimity. " I see how it was. The 
fellow I sent it by, had no business here ; and I told 
him so more roughly than he liked. He did not 
want anyone to know he had been to the house, so 
he could not give the message. I am glad it was 
not the parson's fault." 

" It was very wicked of him," said Dora 
indignantly. 

" Folks don't guess, till theyVe tried, what it is 
not to be able to move," said Walter. " I daresay 
he thought it did not much matter." 

He was evidently struggling to forgive a real 
injury ; and Dora noticed how careful he had been 
to give no clue to the identity of the faithless 
messenger. 

During the latter part of this conversation I 
had been detaining Selina without difficulty at 
the other window. She was so Impulsive that 
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when once her attention was caught, she went 
heart and soul into a subject; and just now she 
had forgotten everything else, in living over again 
her rambles after flowers, with the attendant 
delights of earth and sky, and the poetry of which 
they reminded her. If Selina had a sympathizing 
listener, she could talk for hours ; and though ill 
educated, it was clear she was not common-place ; 
and her delight in beauty, undisciplined though 
it was, gave me hopes of her rising to better 
things. Her soul could never rest contented with 
her present life. 

" Is not your brother fond of poetry as well as 
yourself.?" I enquired. 

"Wat.? oh no! He has no feeling. He likes 
that great stern dull Shakespeare, but he does 
not care for real poetry.^' 

" Do you read together V I asked. " It must be 
a great comfort to him, that you are so fond of 
reading." 

" It is no comfort at all," said Selina. " Some- 
one," she added, blushing very prettily as she 
quoted her oracle's words, "Someone said the 
other day, that Wat does not believe women have 
souls. He is always wanting me to read books 
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that he calls improving, and I can't bear being 
improved. Wat would rather see me making beds 
than reading." 

Without stopping to calculate how many times 
she had contradicted herself, I knew pretty well 
what the poor girl meant by each of her statements 

When we joined the other two, there was a little 
talk about the proposed concert ; and Dora asked 
if Selina would come next day, and see if they 
could manage a duet together } 

Clearly, Selina did not want to bind herself. 
She coloured, thanked Miss Dobbs, but was mur- 
muring something about " Pa,*' when Walter 
struck in with an assurance that Mr. Jennings had 
such a grateful remembrance of Dr. Dobbs and all 
his family, that he could answer for his consent. 
Selina feeling the ground cut away from under her, 
fixed an hour, and we took our leave. Perhaps she 
was only half displeased to be bound ; she was 
very fond of music, and liked the idea of the 
concert, and as her father would be at home next 
day, she could not have enjoyed Mr. Mildmay's- 
society except by snatches, dangerous if delightful. 

" Well, Dora,'* I asked, when we were nearly at 
home again, **What do you think of your friend ?" 
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" I don't know," said Dora with a heavy sigh. 
" It must be very hard to live a noble life in that 
household. He is changed ; but perhaps not fallen. 
Do we know what is falling in such a case } " 

Selina came to us next day, and many days 
afterwards. The practices for the concert drew us 
together at first, and when that was over, she found 
herself in the habit of frequenting the Vicarage, 
along with her younger sister, when she was at 
home. 

I felt that Fanny (a downright girl of sixteen, 
invaluable to aunts and married sisters in cheese- 
time, and when there was a new baby) really liked 
us, and was glad to sew for missionaries, or cut up 
cake for the school-feast ; but it struck me Selina 
came more because she had not sufficient indepen- 
dence to stay away, than for any other reason. 
She sewed slowly, and was sure to put her gusset 
or sleeve in upside down, if such a feat was possible 
and she did not care either for the books we read 
aloud, or for those we lent Walter. 

She liked music, and for a week or two was eager 
over some singing lessons I had promised her ; but 
the first stern difficulty damped her enthusiasm, 
and she found out *' she had not time ; " " was 
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wanted at home ; " gave up her lessons, and was 
listless until some fresh excitement roused her. 

Still both she and Fanny had taken to coming to 
church, and Selina was seized with a great wish to 
sing in the choir, and was hurt and uncomprehend- 
ing when she found 'Edward did not admit womei 
into the gallery. 

" I am very glad there was a clear rule to exclude 
her," he said to me afterwards. " It would have 
been very unpleasant, and rather bad for her, if ] 
had had to reject her on personal grounds." 

Our friendship with the sisters was now ar 
established fact, and Edward visited Walter every 
week, Mr. Jennings making no objection. He 
treated Edward with a civil impudence that nettled 
me, and I suspect now and then made it very 
disagreeable for his son, but this never transpired. 

Walter was, as .Selina had said, " a silent one, who 
kept himself to himself/* and though Edward 
hoped he might be some comfort, it was all hoping. 
Dora's visit had been like a warm ray of the sun- 
shine of happier days, darting across the frozen 
surface of his present life. For that once he had 
been surprised and melted into something like 
confidence, but it did not happen again. With 
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Edward he was civil, grateful, and respectful, but 
repellant with the reserve of one who has done 
without sympathy so long, that he has ceased to 
regard it as a possibility. 

He was by no means an angelic sufferer. If he 
never uttered a syllable of complaint, still his 
endurance was more Spartan than Christian, and I 
thought he was not all he might have been to 
Selina. 

And yet, cold and hard as she felt him, I believe 
it was nothing but his fixed determination that 
she should not throw herself away on Lionel 
Mildmay, which held her at home. Her will was 
weak, but his was strong, and backed as it must 
have been by prayers out of the deep, no wonder it 
prevailed. 

She always told her lover, '* Wat could not do 
without her — they must wait." And Mildmay, who 
was nearly as weak as herself, yielded over and 
over again. 

Lionel Mildmay was not merely weak, he was 
extravagant, selfish, and dishonest, but he was not 
brutal. He had once seen Walter Jennings, and had 
no desire to see him again ; his fastidious nerves 
had been struck with pity akin to contempt for the 
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poor creature who lived always in one dusty room, 
and kept the accounts, of which Mildmay had good 
cause to know the depressing nature. Walter was 
an obstacle he heartily wished removed from his 
path, but he lacked both the force of purpose and 
the cruelty to push it aside, or trample it under foot. 

Perhaps too, he, as well as Selina, had a sort of 
superstitious fear of Walter's penetration. 

It certainly was marvellous how a prisoner in 
one corner of the house seemed to know every- 
one's inmost secrets, as no one else did. Terrible 
in reproving strength he looked on, Cassandra- 
like ; seeing his warnings disregarded, and counting 
every inch by which the family staggered or drifted 
to the edge of the precipice. 

At this time, I used to wonder that Walter did so 
little to raise his home. I learnt later on, how long 
he had delayed its fall. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE FOOL OF THE FAMILY. 

** Then instead of making too much of a din, 
Let anger be mute, and sweet mercy dilute, 
With a drop of pity, the drop of gin." 

HE summer after Dora's visit is a 
time that I cannot bear to recall, 
not so much because of its sorrow, 
as its selfishness. 
I ought not to have been so engrossed with grief 
for our first treasured Hope, just born, baptized, and 
gone, as to have slackened in my interest and 
zeal in Edward's work ; parish politics had lost 
their interest, and I wondered at his unflagging 
energy, without rousing myself to imitate it. 

I did not give up my regular duties, but I per- 
formed them without spirit ; and the Miss Maynes, 
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with their mixture of vulgarity and mincing, and 
Selina Jennings, with her varying moods, were very 
trying to me. Fanny Jennings was away on one 
of her long visits to her eldest sister, and Selina 
was specially changeable and absent. Report said, 
things were prospering less than ever at "The 
Lion," and certainly Mr. Jennings and Jem looked 
more and more reckless every time I met them. 
But I did not give Selina credit for taking this 
to heart ; and if I thought about her troubles at 
all, wished impatiently that Mr. Mildmay (who 
was there off and on all that early summer) could 
be ** got rid of." I did not much care how^ so long 
as Selina were safe from him. 

Once, in the course of that summer, Edward 
found Mr. Jennings in his son's room. The door 
chanced to be left open, so that he caught sight of 
them before they were aware of his approach. The 
innkeeper was leaning against Walter's desk, with a 
haggard face, full of discontented wretchedness, 
and the few hoarse accents, of which the sound not 
the sense reached Edward, told a tale of such woe 
as startled him. 

Father and son both started on hearing the foot- 
steps (which Edward purposely made loud enough 
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for a warning). Mr. Jennings rose, resuming at 
once the face and swagger which he always wore in 
the outer world ; and with the greeting that was 
meant for civility, but was more like impudence, 
left the room. 

" Your father is not looking well } " 

" Not particularly/' said Walter, as he put away 
some papers in his desk. " He has a good deal to 
worry him," and in an unusual fit of confidence he 
went so far as to volunteer the information that 
Mr. Jennings had at last decided to send Mildmay 
to the right about, if he did not pay up, adding, " It 
is the best thing that could happen to Selly, but 
she does not like it." 

A little more friendly conversation followed, from 
which it appeared that the men of the family were 
in the habit of making Walter's room a refuge in 
trouble. " When things bother, and they want to 
have it out, he and Jem come up here," said Walter. 
'* If I don't see them for a day or so, I know they 
are all right." 

It did not seem to strike him as at all a hardship 
that only the dark side of life was brought to him. 
Apparently, when they were in prosperity, they 
(like the Chief Butler) forgot him. 
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One day Edward called, to find the place de- 
serted, except for a superannuated hostler, too 
infirm to attend the races, to which the drag had 
driven off in the early morning. 

It was one of the annual great days of the Inn ; 
a day when Hannah and Matilda came in gorgeous 
raiment to chaperone Selina, and enjoy themselves 
amongst the set of which " The Lion " was the head 
centre. 

The old hostler seemed to think the Vicar most 
ignorant, for enquiring where everyone had gone, 
and would hardly vouchsafe to tell him. However, 
Edward was persuaded Walter must be at home, 
and made his way up to his room. 

" Why, Jennings ! I beg your pardon ! I hope 
you are not ill ? " he exclaimed, stopping short on 
the threshold, in dismay at finding him in bed. 

" Oh no ! " said Walter laughing a little bitterly. 
" Only nobody had time to get me up this 
morning ; they don't always, when they go out for 
a whole day. It is so much trouble, and I have 
to be put to bed again when they come in, and 
want either to have their fun or — '' He did not 
finish that sentence, but began another so instantly, 
that Edward saw he had stumbled more nearly 
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than he liked into a betrayal of the secrets of his 
home. It was probable that neither his father 
nor Jem returned from races fit to act nurse. 

Dismal as the room was in the habit of looking, 
it was worse than ever this afternoon ; for nobody 
had been near Walter all day, except the bar-maid, 
who had brought him his dinner, and had not 
taken the trouble to return and carry off his plate. 

The window had not been opened, the room 
had not been dusted, and Selina having forgotten 
her promise to bring him some books before 
starting, he had had nothing to do, except think, 
and had lain there idle all day ; sometimes longing 
for life enough to spend the day in the fresh 
air and keen excitement, like the rest of his 
family; sometimes speculating on the condition 
in which they would return at night, and the 
amount of despairing confidences he should hear 
from his father and brother next morning. The 
first of these states of mind he admitted — the 
longing for the fresh air of the Downs, and the 
cheerful converse of his brother man ; the latter he 
revealed unconsciously, by the way he despised 
and blamed himself for these natural cravings. 

Edward was struck with the sort of fostering 
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care he seemed to bestow upon those two strong, 
reckless men. Evidently he was fond of both 
father and brother, regarding their selfishness as a 
matter of course ; but grieving over the sins that 
were lowering their own lives, and hurrying them 
on — Where ? 

It was about three weeks after this, and the height 
of summer. It had been a very hot day, still 
and stifling, so that one panted for air, but towards 
ten o'clock a sudden fresh breeze sprung up, such 
as kept me at the open window to enjoy it. Un- 
happily, my perfect enjoyment of it was spoilt, for 
the wind blew from the Downs, and bore on its 
wings, sounds of unruly mirth from the Lion. 

"That dreadful place!" I said, as I looked 
towards it, the lights being plainly visible through 
the trees. " It is a mystery why such centres of 
evil are allowed to continue." 

" He who searched Sodom for its righteous men, 
yet spares thee for thy ten," quoted Edward 
thoughtfully, more to himself than to me. 

" The ten represented by that poor, bitter Walter, 
and honest Fanny } " I said. 

" God knows," he answered, and I felt rebuked ; 
but he was watching the lights intently, and not 
thinking about me. 
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He did not speak again, till he exclaimed 
suddenly, " Yes it is — It is on fire ! '* 

" I think not," I said ; •* the lights are always 
flaring in that reckless way." 

" Not like that ! " he said ; and was gone from 
the room before I could bring myself to believe 
in the danger. A fire is always awful, but this 
seemed frightfully like a judgment, with the 
revellers unconscious of it, singing in that wild 
way. And our house was the nearest one to the 
inn; and in this dry season there could be no water 
on the hill. 

The fire had begun at the back of the house, 
and it was not until it had reached the staircase 
(of which the window looked towards the village), 
that we saw it, and gave the alarm. 

Edward's bursting into the brilliantly-lighted 
and uproarious tap-room, was the first hint of 
danger that reached the drunken hosts, and they 
did not at once believe him, but declared it was 
" Parson's gammon." 

They were in no state to be argued with ; but 
Edward seized James Jennings, who happened to 
be near the door, and dragged him out into the 
6 
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cool night air, where he could not but see that 
something was amiss. 

It had a partially sobering effect upon him, and 
he rushed in to call his father, but met him and his 
guests coming out. 

Now they were come, they were not in a state to 
be of much use, except Mr. Jennings, to whom 
intemperance was so habitual, that he had his wits 
sufficiently about him to give directions, pending 
the arrival of the engines. No doubt they would 
be here soon, for that great beacon on the hillside 
would tell its own tale for miles round. 

Edward had gone into the house and sought 
in vain to find the passage (which he felt sure 
must exist) between the large guest chambers in 
the front gables, and the smaller rooms which 
communicated with ^the back staircase ; but all 
doors had been walled up between the part of the 
house occupied by the family, and that which 
was let, and he found with dismay that most 
precious time had been lost in the search. 

Coming out again, he seized Jem Jennings once 
more, and demanded of him with the force needful 
to reach his clouded brain, whether anything had 
been done about Walter } 
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He got no answer in words, but the name at 
least caught Jem's attention, and with a yell, he 
freed himself, and rushed at the staircase. 

" Stop, man ! It's nearly burnt through ; there is 
time to get a ladder ! " shouted the bystanders ; but 
Jem could not or would not heed. 

Half hero, half wild beast, he tore himself away, 
and plunged recklessly up the staircase. 

It was already burning, and his weight was the 
finishing touch. He gave it no time to give way 
under him as he darted up it ; but it swayed and 
reeled, and crashed down, one instant after he had 
reached his brother's room. 

In a few seconds, he appeared at the window with 
Walter in his arms. 

He had left the door behind him open, so that 
the room, hitherto dark, was full of a thick red light, 
against which their figures stood out. 

*' Wait till we bring ladders ! don't attempt it ! " 
shouted those below ; but, mad with terror, James 
neither heard nor heeded, but persisted in getting 
out of the window, and scrambling along on ledges 
and timbers. He knew the way well. 

Had not the " Lion boys " formerly been noted 
for the agility with which they could walk all 
round the outside of their house ? 
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True, but in those days he was light and supple, 
clear-headed, and athletic, and had only his own 
weight to carry. 

It was a very different thing to attempt it now. 
Yet holding Walter firmly with one arm, and 
stretching and clutching as no sober man would 
have done, he scrambled on, until they reached a 
point whence one mighty stride or leap would 
bring them out on the small platform at the door 
of the hayloft. From this platform, a slight wooden 
ladder led down into the stable-yard below, so that 
once there, the dangers of the transit would be over. 

Jem had often taken the leap. It used to be 
considered the crowning point of the feat to do it 
gracefully, and he thought little of taking it now, 
forgetting how he was weighted, and how he had 
squandered his young vigour. 

Without pausing, he strode, and failed ! So it 
seemed to the watchers, during the second in which 
both brothers were hanging suspended over the 
flagged yard, by the hand wherewith Jem had 
clutched the rail ; the next instant he had contrived 
to throw them both over it, and as nothing now 
remained but for him to carry Walter down the 
stairs to the ground, the general attention turned 
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from them, to the search for Selina and the maid- 
servants. 

The fire had begun in Selina's sitting-room, of 
which the usually tightly-closed window stood wide 
open, the flower pots having been removed, and 
arranged on the ground outside. Probably the 
curtain had been blown into a candle set on the 
window seat ; but this was unknown at present, 
and the question was, where was Selina } 

She was not at all given to going early to bed, 
and had she been awake anywhere in that part of 
the house, the alarm must assuredly have been 
given sooner. 

Probably she was safe ; but whilst there was a 
possibility of doubt, search must be made ; and a 
ladder was set against her chamber window, and 
brave men risked their lives on the chance of 
finding her. No ; she was not there ; she must be 
somewhere in the crowd doubtless, and people 
began to ask anxiously for the two maids. 

The safety of these was soon proved by their 
emerging from the front door, dragging after them 
great bundles, containing all their possessions, and 
probably a few of other peoples. Why not } they 
argued no doubt, they might as well have them as 
the fire ! 
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The engines had not yet come, and the old 
house, built half of timber, blazed as if it welcomed 
the fire. All that could be done was to save as 
much of the furniture as possible, and men, and 
women too, rushed irfto the house, and out again, 
dragging after them in triumph the most unlikely 
and useless articles. 

Mr. Jennings muttered deep oaths as he looked 
at the flames raging through the floor of Walter's 
room, and thought of the valuable papers that were 
probably tinder by now; but he need not have 
feared for them. Walter had been aware of the 
fire long before anyone else, and though he could 
do nothing to save himself, he could at least make 
an effort to save what was in his keeping. 

He was, as usual, at his desk by the window, and 
he took out and made into bundles — that should 
have some hope of reaching the ground in safety — 
such papers, notes, or cheques as he knew to be of 
value. But this work had been completed a good 
quarter-of-an-hour before Jem came ; and what that 
quarter-of-an-hour s waiting must have been, who 
dare guess.? 

" It was only a quarter-of-an-hour," he told 
Edward afterwards, " I know exactly ; for it was 
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light enough to see my watch, though the candle 
had melted." Never to anyone was he known to 
approach nearer giving an account of that time. 

Whilst the shouting crowd was piling, with what- 
ever it could lay hands on, the open sweep in front 
of the house, a deeper tragedy than it dreamt of 
was going on under the walnut tree. 

When the brothers were landed at the hayloft 
door, men had dismissed them from their thoughts 
as safe, and none had noticed with what difficulty 
Jem carried his brother over the plain ground, 
which ought to have been so easy. None knew 
that when he had set Walter with his back against 
the bole of the tree, he had sunk on the ground 
himself. At any other time, people would have 
been able to calculate more truly the risk of that 
last saving effort. 

As it was, it needed little experience on Walter's 
part to see that there had been some fearful 
internal strain, and that his " Tm done for!" was 
only too true. 

Walter called, but no one heard. Probably 
nothing could have made any diff*erence ; but it 
must have been fearful to be alone with such agony, 
and unable even to make any attempt to relieve it. 
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Jem managed to drag himself so that Walter could 
hold him in his arms, and there he lay, both 
brothers fully conscious that the wasted life was 
very near its close. 

At last someone came^ and at once fetched the 
village doctor, who was of course amongst the 
crowd, but he could do nothing, and Jem entreated 
not to be moved ; indeed, it would only have in- 
flicted needless agony, and might have hastened 
the end. 

So they left the brothers there together — 
practically alone — in the midst of that clamorous 
crowd. 

Mr. Jennings had, of course, been told the state 
of the case, but he was too much absorbed to take 
it in thoroughly ; and though he turned from his 
blazing home, to look on his dying son, his greeting 
was the old habitual curse upon Jem as a good-for- 
nothing fellow, who was always getting himself 
into trouble! 

"Hush!" said Walter sternly. '* If you speak 
so, you must go. The time is too short to be 
wasted.*' 

Mr. Jennings turned away with another horrible 
oath, of which he was quite unconscious, but which 
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made Walter press his arms closer round his 
brother, as he whispered, " He does not mean it ; 
it is only habit." 

Probably poor Jem was too much used to curses 
to note or understand them, and just then, he had 
little power of heeding anything save his own pain, 
and Walter's love and strength. 

Edward had drawn nigh to keep things quiet, 
and to be at hand, not to interrupt. 

It was clear that the brother, not the priest, was 
God's appointed minister to this dying man. 

Walter was speaking at intervals, short sentences 
that knew their way to the soul of the poor lad, as 
no words of an outsider could have done. Jem was 
hanging on them, in such intervals of ease as would 
allow him to think or speak ; and though he might 
not draw near, it might be granted to Edward to 
uphold the hands of him who must bear the brunt 
of this awful wrestle. 

His faith and hope were not failing ; as the hours 
passed, it seemed as though Walter's spirit rose 
with them, to whisper more certainly of forgiveness 
for the penitent, and a better Life to come. 

Midnight was passed by some hours, and dawn 
was beginning to brighten the east, though it had 
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not pierced the smoke and glare where the brothers 
lay under the shadowing roof of the great tree. 

The writhing and moaning had ceased, the eyes 
were glazing now, and it seemed as though the 
familiar voice no longer reached the departing soul. 
Walter looked up, and as he caught sight of 
Edward, the expression of his face gladdened as 
if a weight had been lifted off him. 

" You are helping us," was all he said ; and 
Edward, kneeling by his side, poured forth the 
prayer which asks that the soul, washed from its 
defilements in the Precious Blood, may be pre- 
sented without spot before Him who gave His 
Own Son for it. 

Walter's low Amen, was the cry of one whose 
hope is resolute in the face of deadly fear. He 
was still bending over the head on his breast, 
listening. At length he looked up, and said firmly, 
*' It is over." 

Edward had thought so for some seconds ; but 
perhaps Walter — who was in every sense nearer 
to his brother — knew best, when the separation 
came. 

Edward tried gently to take the burden from 
Walter's arms ; but he resisted, straining it to him 
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with passionate affection, that found vent in tearless 
sobs of mighty self-restrained grief; and even 
when he sank back against the tree, utterly spent, 
he would not loose his hold. 

Edward watched him in silence ; but in a very 
short time, he forced himself to rally, and asked 
with his usual business-like manner, "Where his 
father was ? " 

*' Do you want him ? I will fetch him ! " 

'* He ought to know** said Walter, so indifferently 
that Edward felt he would be better without the 
charge of Mr. Jennings at present ; and contented 
himself with going to tell the innkeeper of his 
son's death — which (engrossed as he was with the 
firemen) he hardly seemed to take in. 

Edward hastened back to Walter, who seemed 
to him hardly fit to be left quite alone, but as he 
crossed the open space, he saw a female figure dart 
out of the smoky twilight ; and when he reached 
the shade, he found Selina clinging round her 
brother, with broken words and frantic gestures 
of affection. 

" Oh, Wat — are you safe } We saw the fire 
miles away ; and I ran back, for I knew you 
were alone ; and Jem was too drunk to be trusted." 
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" Hush ! He was to be trusted," answered 
Walter briefly. Selina looked, and comprehended 
dimly, that the self-indulgent life had ended in 
self-sacrifice. 

She asked no questions, it was no time for them, 
and she too was spent. The living brother and 
sister sat in silence with arms entwined round one 
another and the dead, until fuller daylight gave to 
view a scene of dreary desolation; and the inn- 
keeper turned from the smoking ruin that was 
his home yesterday, and flung himself (a curse 
still mingling with his deep sob) on the earth 
beside his children. 

This time Walter did not chide him. He made 
him come within reach, and stroked his hand as a 
daughter might have done, as he said, " We are 
here, father/' The words, common-place though 
they were, seemed to act as a cordial that restored 
his manhood, and made him rise and go back to 
his work with his ordinary bearing. 

During the whole of that day, Walter hardly 
lost sight of him for an instant. He made 
deliberate use of his own helplessness, appealing 
to his father's aid to move from place to place; 
and refusing utterly to be quartered in any house 
in the village, where Mr. Jennings was not. 
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" For the love of God take us both in," he 
whispered hoarsely to Edward. " If he goes 
anywhere else, he will drink himself to death 
within the week." He spoke hurriedly, still 
keeping his eye on his father, who had moved 
to a little distance to give some order. 

It was clear, that as long as Mr. Jennings was 
detained beside the ruins, nothing would induce 
Walter to move ; but it was no place for Selina, 
and in the early morning, Edward sent word to 
me to come and fetch her. 

It was a piteous — most piteous family group 
that met my sight, all the more so,, for the entire 
absence of demonstration of grief. Selina looked 
simply scared ; and Walter's face, though nearly 
as white as that which lay on his knee, was almost 
as set and marble-like in its awful strength. Mr. 
Jennings was standing listlessly against the tree, 
watching what went on, and giving occasional 
orders with a sharp mechanical voice, that seemed 
to come from elsewhere. 

Selina did not want to go with me. Her instinct 
was to cling to what was left of their house, 
which (founded not on the rock), seemed to her, 
to have all crashed down in a single night. 
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Walter alone was unchanged, and she fancied 
she had a footing as long as she was by his side. 
Once parted from him, she felt as though she 
would be like a soul leaving the known earth 
and floating she knew not whither. 

"Go, Selly," said Walter firmly, undoing the 
hands she had clasped over his arm, " this is not 
the place for you." 

" But you will come } " 

"We are coming.'* 

" But how soon } Don't be long, please!* 

" I cannot tell how soon ; you must not wait 
for us — kiss father, and go with Mrs. Jackson 
at once." 

She obeyed ; the innkeeper did not repel, but 
he did not respond to her caress. The night's 
work had perhaps roused in her heart the natural 
affection, so long thrown into the background by 
the more engrossing feeling. Unbidden, she bent 
down and kissed the brother whom she had always 
held so cheaply ; and as she started from the chill 
touch, she burst into a passion of sobs and tears, 
in which I led her away. 

She was worn out, and in a strangely short time 
she had sobbed herself to sleep in my arms, hardly 
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stirring as I removed her clothes, and laid her 
in bed that she might rest more comfortably. 

It was only now that I noticed that she was 
dressed in a way that was very curious, 
considering the sudden alarm of the night She 
was arrayed in her best, as for a journey; and 
her dress and jacket, as I hung them against the 
wall, were heavy with an amount of things that 
I supposed she had *' saved " in haste. There 
was not only her purse, but her whole store of 
jewellery (considerable in quantity, though small 
in value), a brush and comb, and a box of 
hair-pins, a tooth-brush, sundry ribbons, gloves, 
and handkerchiefs, and various other odds and 
ends, which it seemed odd she should either be 
in the habit of carrying, or have taken the 
trouble to rescue. 

I had watched the fire from a distance, and 
knew little of the history of the night; but a 
wonder as to how Selina had spent it grew upon 
me. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AFTER THE WRECK. 

** There is a comfort in the strength of love, 
Will make a thing endurable — that else 
Would overset the brain, or burst the heart." 

LONGED for Edward to come in, 
there was so much I wanted to 
learn from him, but I waited in 
vain. He found himself useful, and 
could only send me a little pencil note, telling 
me to expect the innkeeper and his son, and to 
have a bed made up in the study for Walter, 
so as to avoid the stairs. 

I was dismayed, and a little indignant. Why 
could not the Jennings' go to the Golden Ball, 
where there was plenty of room for them ? It 
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must be remembered, I did not yet know in 
Whose Name Walter had asked our hospitality. 

That was a most worrying, uncomfortable day ; 
and the whole village having been up all night, 
was over-wrought and cross. . 

I could have envied poor Selina, for the sound 
sleep in which she entirely forget her troubles 
till noon was past. 

When at length she awoke, she started up 
with a piteous cry, " What does it mean } Where 
am \r 

** Here, my dear, at the Vicarage," I said ; 
wishing to be kind and cordial, but hardly 
knowing how, I distrusted her so utterly. 

" I remember ! " she said, clasping her hands 
before her face, " And he is gone — right away 
— out of England ; and I shall never, never, see 
him again." 

*'My poor child!" It was all I could say. I 
was thankful if she spoke the truth — but deeply 
sorry for her, at the same time. 

" I don't want to ! " she cried fiercely, her 
whole face flashing — " I did not know he was 
such a brute! I don't love him now — I never 
7 
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could after he said that," and she shuddered all 
over. 

'* What did he say ? " I asked, sitting down on 
the bed, and putting an arm round her. 

" He said, ' He must take his chance — you 
can't turn back now. It makes no difference to 
you after all — you would never see him again 
anyhow.' He held my hand tight, and said a 
great deal more besides ; but I don't know what 
it was, the thought of Wat burning made me 
forget everything else. I got my hand away, 
and opened the carriage door. It was going 
very fast, and I fell down, and I think I was 
hurt, but I could not stop — I ran back ever so 
far towards that great red glare that was our 
house. I was so tired, I thought I should never 
get there; but I said that if I could not save 
him I would die too ; only when I was quite 
close it all looked different, arid I could not tell 
which was his room — and then I saw him under 
the tree quite safe." 

Confused as the outpouring was, I thought I 
understood the drift of it. "You left home last 
night.?" I said enquiringly. 

" Yes — at half-past eight — and we went through 
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the yard, and out across the Down, so that they 
might not track us ; and then we walked through 
those deep lanes near Beech-tree hollow; and 
the fly met us at ten o'clock, at the cross roads. 
We did not see the fire there, because of the 
plantations, though he said he wondered what 
made the sky so red ; and when we came out 
on the ridge, we saw it ; and the man said it 
was our Lion, and that it would burn like tinder, 
it was so old. And then I thought of Wat ; and 
I knew they would all be drunk, and never 
remember him ; and I said, I must go back. 
But he held me, and swore — and said such cruel 
things — I can't bear to remember them." 

*' Don't dwell on them, my poor child ; try and 
be thankful you are saved from him." 

" Oh, I can't be ! I thought he was so different ; 
I loved him so ; this is our wedding day ! " And 
she burst into a storm of tears. 

The fall of her idol had been the bitterest of 
all last night's sorrows. One could not but be 
thankful that his brutal indifference to the fate 
of her crippled brother, had opened her eyes to 
Mildmay's worthlessness ; but the suffering was 
extreme, and quite mastered one so little used 
to self-restraint of any sort. 
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Violent showers seldom last long. Selina's 
tears spent themselves sooner than I had expect- 
ed, and she began to talk again. ''You see/' she 
whispered, harping in a way I could not under- 
stand upon one loathsome detail — "I knew they 
would be too drunk to remember him.** 

"What made you think so?" 

"I managed it," she said, *'I wanted them to 
be stupid, so as not to miss us. I knew what 
was the right stuff to put in — they use it in 
other houses — Pa does not, he says it*s low. I 
got some, and I put it in. I was afraid Sally 
would come before I had done — but nobody did 
— and I locked the door." 

I had heard of her elopement without flinching ; 
but this confession, of which she seemed to think 
nothing, except for its consequences, well nigh 
made me withdraw my supporting arm. The 
way she told the story seemed to open out a vista 
of a mind degraded beyond what I had conceived 
possible in one so apparently refined. 

" It was that which made me think I had killed 
him — you see," she added. 

It did not seem to strike her that she had 
had any hand in her brother James's death ; and 
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it was not for me to quench the smoking 
flax of dawning repentance, by so terrible an 
accusation. 

" My poor child/* I said. " This is indeed sad ; 
you have much to ask God's forgiveness for." 

"I can't!" she answered, shuddering. "Wat 
and Fanny say their prayers, and I used to ; but 
I never know what to say now, I want so many 
things that prayers have nothing to do with." 

"Let me help you," -I said. "You are really 
sorry for what you did, so you may ask God to 
forgive you, and comfort you, and your poor 
father — and all your family in this great sorrow." 

"Do you think Wat is unhappy.?'' enquired 
Selina, suddenly darting off from the point. " He 
sat under the tree like a king on his throne, 
looking so grand — as if it had lifted him up. 
I never do understand Wat!" 

" God helps him to bear up bravely — but I 
am sure he is very unhappy. I believe he would 
have been thankful if it had pleased God to 
take his life, and give your other brother longer 
time for repentance and amendment." Selina 
looked amazed. 

" Oh, but poor Jem was no use ! Of course. 
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it is very shocking to have him killed ; but it 
is much better it should be him than Wat; we 
should none of us know what to do without Wat" 

Was it any use talking to such an unreasonable 
being? I felt in despair. 

By the time Selina was dressed the married 
sisters had arrived, eager to talk, and to hear 
all in the coarsest, most unelevating way ; and I 
feared there was little hope of making any im- 
pression on the girl, whilst they were there. They 
had left their husbands at the Golden Ball, where 
the inquest was being held ; and meant to spend 
the waiting time with "dear Mrs. Jackson," as I 
found I had suddenly become. I couldnot respond, 
by calling them dear Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Lever; 
and with difficulty brought myself to pity the 
grief of anyone, except Fanny, who said nothing, 
and shed not a tear, but looked stupefied, and 
kept as close to my side as she could. 

The elder sisters seemed to mourn the house 
much more than the brother, in a way that made 
it hard to feel any sympathy with them ; and 
yet I was hard, doubtless. There was a very 
admissible grief at the loss of the old home — and 
that sorrow was the easier to speak of. 
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When, about five o'clock, Edward came home, 
bringing with him Mr. Jennings and Walter, 
Hannah at once began to ply Walter with all the 
questions about details, I had been unable to 
answer; but Fanny sprang away from me, and 
throwing her arms round her father, kissed him 
in silence, again and again. I think he was 
touched, for he stroked her head after a time, 
and called her, " his good little wench ; " but 
he took very little notice of Hannah and Matilda, 
whose questions must have been most wearisome 
to men fresh froni the living experiences of that 
night and day. 

Minor worries and incongruities, very trying to 
the temper, hid from me the main outlines of that 
time of tragedy, as it passed. It was only when 
I could look back upon it, from a vantage-ground, 
that I saw how much there had been of real 
nobleness, in the midst of that restless sea of 
vulgarity and frivolity. 

Hannah and Matilda (whose homes were some 
ten miles distant) had taken up their abode at the 
Golden Ball ; but they were in and out of the 
Vicarage constantly, always liable to say things 
in worse taste than one would have thought 
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possible, eloquent on the subject of crape, and 
always upsetting Selina, as soon as she seemed 
to be thinking seriously. 

And Selina's varying moods, her alternations of 
levity, and sensation attitudes, were perhaps the 
greatest trial of all. 

I hardly saw my husband, except at meals, 
when Mr. Jennings' hard florid face, with its 
expression of unsanctified misery, made me shrink 
and shudder. I felt I could not bear to look at 
it; but Walter and Edward mtist look (nay 
watch), as well as pray, all day long, lest grief 
should try to drown itself in reckless intem- 
perance. 

I did not half know what an agonizing battle 
they were fighting side by side ; or I should 
have been ashamed to pity myself as I did, for 
the trial the sisters were to me. 

There was a regular tumult in the family, when 
it was known that Walter had set his face against a 
funeral feast of any sort or kind, 

Hannah was furious, and Matilda followed suit. 
" Why was Wat to settle everything, they should 
like to know ! Wat had better mind his own 
business. They supposed he did not like anyone 
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to have what he could not share. It always had 
been the custom, it would be expected, and it 
was great nonsense to say there was nowhere to 
have it. The Golden Ball people had been most 
civil, and offered their club-room, which was not 
a bad one, and the wine in the cellars of the poor 
old Lion was all right It would be a disgrace 
to the family — people would think it so mean ; 
and Wat being the next brother too. What 
would they say t " 

The two sisters set on Walter, both talking at 
once, so as to deafen him with their woman's clack ; 
but he did not yield, nor did he give his reasons. 
They next attacked their father, who had already 
changed his mind on the subject several times, 
and who agreed so much more with them than 
with his son, that the moment must have been 
a terrible one for Walter. 

I happened to be sitting near him, and saw 
him set his mouth hard, and clench his hands 
behind the book he ^ had taken up, when wishing 
to end the discussion with his sisters. He cer- 
tainly was not reading it. 

" Yes — I will speak to Pa, Wat ; no matter how 
cross you look about it," Hannah had said. 
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" You're welcome," Walter answered coldly ; 
and bowing his head over his book, listened to 
the temptresses. 

Happily, the sisters overdid it. They both 
talked at once; made such an outrageous fuss, 
and insinuated such disagreeable things about 
Walter, that Mr. Jennings got angry, called them 
a couple of harpies, and swore *' Wat should have 
his own way, if only to spite them." 

"Thank you, father," said Walter, raising his 
head with a look of intense relief. '* It is settled, 
girls — say no more about it." 

Matilda uttered an indignant " Well, I never ! " 
and Hannah made him an ironical bow, and 
said " Yes, my lord," but they retired to talk it 
over with Selina in her bedroom ; and Fanny 
and I went away to the drawing-room, so as 
to leave Walter and his father to themselves. 
Usually, they spent their days in the study 
alone together; but Hannah had invaded them 
in her indignation, and I had felt my presence 
would be a salutary restraint. By this time, 
I knew it did not do to leave the family alone 
together, as I had instinctively done at first. 

Fanny took up her work, an alpaca dress, which 
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Hannah wished to have dyed black. She un- 
picked in silence for some time ; but at last 
looked up, suddenly, with the words, " Why 
would not Wat have it ? Is it because of Pa's 
debts?" 

" Not entirely, I think, Fanny. Have you 
never heard of people drinking more than is 
right at these sad feasts } " 

"Yes, perhaps that was it. Wat always did 
seem to think so much of that." 

Poor child ! Was he alone amongst her 
acquaintances in so doing } 

" Poor Pa looks very odd, I think," proceeded 
Fanny ; " he never was so fond of poor Jem, as 
of the others (Wat was always his favourite, till 
he hurt his back). I suppose it is the house, 
and the difficulties, and Li. Mildmay making off 
without paying, that makes him look so dreadful. 
I wish Wat was not against the little dinner ; 
it would cheer him up." 

" Not healthfully, or safely, I think, Fanny. 
It does not do to drive grief away by excitement. 
It will come in, sooner or later.*' 

" But what is to be done t He caiit bear it." 
And Fanny looked into my face with great stead- 
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fast dark eyes, that, unlike Selina's, seemed to 
ask to be shown how to help and comfort others. 
What she said was too true. There was a sort 
of stricken look about her father that was awful 
to see. I too thought he could not "bear** the 
blows under which he would not bend. 

" God helps people to bear troubles, if they 
ask Him," I said, driven back on general truths. 

*' Yes — clergymen, and good people," said Fanny. 
" But not PUy you know ; Pa never thinks of God 
in that way." 

Too true again, and sadder yet, because the 
poor girl hardly saw that it was sad or shameful. 
I could only say, "There is no help in trouble, 
except God, Fanny. To pray for your father, 
and be dutiful children, is all you can do." 

*'Wat can do more," mused Fanny. "But we 
are none of us clever like Wat, except Bob, and 
we don't know where he is. It is a great thing 
to be clever." 

" A greater to be good," I thought, but I did 
not say so ; for at this moment Matilda came 
bustling in to tell Fanny to be sure and desire 
Miss Bains to make their crape flounces full 
six inches wide. " We will not be wanting 
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in any tribute of respect," she remarked 
pointedly. 

The funeral day was of course most ghastly 
and uncomfortable. There was a large gathering 
of relatives and neighbours, attracted more by 
the family misfortunes, than by respect to the 
departed ; and Hannah and Matilda were in their 
element, fluttering about in the new black, in 
which they looked very handsome. Occasionally 
I suppose they thought they were too cheerful 
for the cause of this family gathering, for they 
were subject to very odd spasmodic little allusions 
to "poor dear James." Selina looked weighed 
down by the mourning that became her stalwart 
sisters ; and moreover she was very cross, and 
sat in the background pouting, and speaking 
to nobody. 

Fanny did not join the group till just before 
the move was made. Walter had sent for her 
to the study, to commend their father to her 
care. 

" Don't lose sight of him ; and bring him back 
to me at once." And Fanny bravely promised, 
though with much inward alarm. She was the 
only one who could be trusted ; for the elder 
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ones would have opposed anything that they 
considered "Wat's nonsense." And Selina had 
no power whatever with her father. 

Edward thought Walter suffering so much from 
the strain, that he had been very determined not 
to make his attending the funeral possible. He 
was resolute that he should have one quiet hour 
— off duty — whether he liked it or not, and 
left me in charge, with the words, " Let him 
rest, but keep an eye on him, as far as you 
can, without disturbing him.'* 

I understood the need, when the last footsteps, 
having died away on the gravel drive, Walter 
laid back his head, and looked, to my startled 
fancy, more dead than alive. The force of will 
withdrawn, he was quite another, from the man 
who upheld his father and himself. 

No doubt it was rest, thus to relax the tension, 
but it looked so like fainting, that I was frightened. 

" What's that } Wine t Take it away. I 
won't have it. I beg your pardon," he added, 
recognising me, and recalling his thoughts. " It 
is very kind of you, but I could not take it. I 
made such a point of there being no wine or 
spirits. Don't you see } " 
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I saw two things. Firstly, that those to whom he 
had refused stimulants were in a very different 
condition from himself ; and secondly, that it would 
do more harm than good to thwart him openly, 
even if it were possible — which I doubted. A 
way out of the difficulty struck me. 

" I see," I said ; " I will put it away. But 
Mr. Jackson thought you overtired, and told me 
to take care of you. You will not refuse medicine, 
if he would wish it } Will you } 

" Oh, no ! " It was so heartlessly spoken, I 
believe he would hardly have refused poison, had 
it been the alternative. 

He knew what was the bane of his race, and 
fought against tAat, but to all else he was 
indifferent. 

I felt I was cheating him, as I made him 
swallow that strong dose of salvolatile ; but he 
did not detect the spirit in it, and it brought 
back sufficient life into his face to satisfy me. 

He lay quiet, with closed eyes, until the knell 
stopped, then he stretched out his hand, as if 
feeling for something. 

"What is it.?" I asked. 

" Mr. Jackson left a book somewhere, I think." 
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" It is here — but, are you fit for it ? Will you 
not let me read to you ? " 

" Thank you ; if you would be so kind. My 
eyes do ache rather." 

I did my best, but it was hard work. It 
seemed to me one of those funerals at which 
the service is more pain than comfort ; but I 
doubt if Walter felt so, and he knew best what 
his brother s life had been, not merely in its last 
hours. He never spoke of hope or fear to any 
human ear ; but I felt sure he had a treasure 
of Hope, safely stored in the hands of the 
Almighty God, Who made and loved them both. 

But for such a stay, he could hardly have 
borne up better than his father ; he knew so 
much better all there was to fear. 

After the reading ceased, there was a quarter 
of an hour of perfect quiet, and then came the 
sound of returning footsteps, the first note of 
which restored Walter to his self-possession. He 
had need of it, for Mr. Jennings had outstripped 
all others, and rushing in like one distracted, flung 
himself on the ground, by the side of his son ; 
and gave way to a passion of such terrific sobs 
and cries, as I never heard before or since. 
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That storm of tempestuous agony scattered the 
guests. The married daughters went away, taking 
Fanny with them. ** Poor Pa ! " they said. " It 
was really too distressing, and they could do no 
good by staying." 

Fanny gave me a convulsive embrace, but 
went silently, leaving Selina sobbing in my arms. 

It was a terrible evening. That burst of frantic 
grief seemed to shake the house, and to suspend 
everything within hearing of it. It was like a 
sermon on the text, ** And the ruin of that house 
was great*" Through the twilight hours, the 
promising family of twelve years back seemed 
present to me. I saw once more the bright-faced 
boys and comely daughters, as I used to see 
them then ; and the contrast was so terrible, that 
I could not marvel that he who had not even 
tried to lead them right, grovelled now under 
the sense of desolation and misery and ruin. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



EBBED. 



•* No further seek his merits to disclose. 

Or dra^ his frailties from their dread abode, 
Where they alike in trembling hope repose, 
The bosom of his Father, and his God." 

L N. the early morning of the next 
day, the frightened servant came 
to tell us that she was afraid Mr. 
J ennings had had a fit in the night, 
he looked so odd, and took no notice. 

It was too true. Fanny had said truly that 
he could not bear his troubles. Sorrow seldom 
kills, but it does sometimes complete the work 
of intemperance; and it had been so here. • 

He was not dead, and in a few hours he rallied 
sufficiently to recognise those around him; but 
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his days were numbered, and he knew it Speech 
returning, he asked for " Wat," and no one else. 

" Don*t let them come crowding. I have nothing 
to give them. I only want Wat." And to this he 
held so persistently, that with the exception of 
Fanny, his daughters could only visit his room when 
he was asleep. 

From that early morning, when Edward carried 
him upstairs, to the end, a fortnight later, Walter 
never left his father. Sometimes he sat by his 
side, holding his hand ; sometimes lay by him 
on the bed, but he never left the room, and hardly 
seemed to sleep. 

" He must be wonderfully strong ! " Selina said, 
with more envy than admiration. 

" Love and Faith are what make him so," Edward 
answered. A speech that made Selina open her 
eyes wide, and which the two elder ones simply 
disbelieved. 

'^ Love! Why a person of strong feelings could 
not have gone through it all so quietly. They 
themselves could not look at poor Pa without 
crying," they boasted. In their view of the case 
tears were due to the occasion ; and the more 
they cried, the better pleased they felt with them- 
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selves. It was painfully artificial, but it was not 
hypocrisy, as Granny made me see when she 
came home just about this time. 

It was such a comfort to have the dear old 
lady to talk to, and she got on better than I 
did with all the grown-up sisters. Selina took 
one of her enthusiasms for her, and Hannah and 
Matilda would at least listen to what she said; 
though they civilly pooh-poohed my suggestions 
as if I were a mere child. 

It was a weary fortnight, and Edward — who 
must needs help Walter much — I seldom saw. I 
knew that there were softening gleams of better 
things ; but I knew little else. And thus the 
end came in the early morning of a July day. 

The evening before, the innkeeper had been 
persuaded by Walter to see all his daughters 
for a few seconds ; but he still implored that 
only Fanny should share his last (and first) Feast 
with him. 

" They fuss and worry. I only want you, my 
boy ; but little Fan will not hurt ; let her come 
if she likes." 

It was still sad and unsatisfactory ; but a month 
ago, how little we could have hoped for even 
so much. 
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" And the wind ceased, and there was a great 
calm." I can seldom hear those words, without 
their recalling the time of hush that followed that 
long strain of watching. 

Of course Walter broke down, and was prostrate 
enough for his married sisters to remark, ** It would 
be a great mercy if he were taken." 

Selina and Fanny dared not admit the idea 
of his being in danger. "Of course he was 
overtired ; terribly tired ; but he would rest. Did 
not we think so .? " 

"No wonder they cling to him, poor girls," I 
said to Edward ; " but one can hardly wish him 
to rally." 

" I will not wish ! " was the answer, spoken low 
and firmly, but like a vow that is hard to make. 

And then only, I learnt that the battle they 
had shared, had welded their souls together; and 
while to me Walter still seemed one to be pitied 
and wished at the end of his lifers labour, he was 
to Edward the true comrade of a most terrible 
campaign — from whom the parting would be a 
sorrow for years to come. 

And the parting did not come ; Walter lay 
still and rested, too utterly resigned to life or 
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death, to be either relieved or disappointed when 
his strength began to return. 

For once, Matilda was pleased to find herself 
in the wrong, and Hannah was thankful also in 
her way, I fancy, though, from force of habit, she 
remarked upon Wat's being a burden ; and said, 
" she was sure she did not know what would 
become of him. Jones could never put up with 
him ; and they had enough to do with their 
young family." 

Matilda told me much the same in confidence, 
although she had the grace not to say it in her 
brother's hearing, as Hannah did. 

By the day of their father's funeral, the sisters 
had made up their minds that their brother would 
be better without them. And Fanny they also 
removed ; but Selina, whom they declared to be 
of " very little use, and always having young 
men after her," they insisted should stay and 
help dear Mrs. Jackson to nurse poor Wat. 

Their gratitude and their tears, were, I believe, 
equally genuine. 

Selina would have been of very little use, had 
real nursing been required ; but she could wait 
upon Walter, and nothing could have been more 
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likely to brace her mind anew, than the feeling 
that he depended upon her. 

When the excitement died down into every- 
day life, a very terrible time came to the poor, 
passionate girl, whose heart lay empty, swept 
and garnished, ready for any occupants, good 
or bad, that would still its cravings. 

We had kept the story of her elopement from 
her father, who had never had leisure to suspect 
it. From the first, Walter had been pretty sure 
how it must have been, but as he never spoke 
one syllable to her on the subject, she believed 
he did not know, and that she had not lost her 
character with him. 

He was as tender as it was in his power to 
be to one whose nature was so antagonistic to 
his own, and they got nearer to one another 
during those weeks, than they had ever done 
before. 

In course of time, when his mind was sufficiently 
rested to allow of it, she used to read a great 
deal to him. At first, she read his books, as she 
carried up his meals, without any sort of personal 
interest in them ; but by degrees, she began to 
like a bit here and there ; and the higher tone 
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of the world in which she now lived, was not 
lost upon her. She became a perfect devotee in 
church-going, rather to Edward^s distrust; but it 
was a great matter that she had certainly learnt 
to find her way to comfort, through prayer, 
even if she overdid religious excitement, as she 
overdid everything else. 

But this peace could not last ; there must come 
a time when business could not be delayed ; and 
Walter was anxious to look the future in the 
face, at the very earliest time the doctor would 
allow. 

He hated waiting in uncertainty, and only kept 
himself from fidgetting under the prohibitions, by 
one of his great efforts of will 

When business was permitted, the reality 
proved worse than I had been at all prepared 
for. I had not supposed there would be much 
left for Walter and the girls, but I had imagined 
they would have something, whereas, between the 
fire, the debts, and the impossibility of com- 
municating with the heir, things could hardly 
have looked blacker. 

Whether Robert Jennings was alive, might be 
a question ; but Miss Mayne's brother-in-law was 
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quite sure he had seen him somewhere on a pier 
at the Antipodes, a year and a half ago ; but 
she could not remember whether it was in 
Australia or New Zealand. He might have 
died in the meantime ; and even if he were alive, 
you could hardly expect a letter, directed — 
" Robert Jennings, The Antipodes," to reach 
him. 

Advertisements had been put into all the 
papers in which it seemed of any use, as soon 
as Mr. Jennings' death seemed imminent ; but it 
was the merest chance that he would ever see 
any of them ; and meantime, affairs were hope- 
lessly involved, and no one could get at what 
little money might still be left. There was 
property of some value, held on a lease, on which 
Robert and James Jennings had been the last 
lives ; but nobody could tell whether it had 
lapsed or not. 

Dick, the youngest brother, was at sea. He 
" kept himself," but never helped his family ; 
indeed, since " he had had words with Selly," he 
had never come, and only once written home. 

The married sisters drove over in their gigs, to 
hold a family council at the Golden Ball, at 
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which we were not present, but of which we, of 
course, heard the results. 

Fanny (who was well worth her keep), they 
were willing to board half a year each. And 
Selina must, of course, go out as a governess ; but 
they could not think of burdening either Jones or 
Lever with Wat— each was quite sure there were 
very good reasons why the other was well able 
to take him in. I honestly believe Matilda was 
guided by her husband, and would have acted 
differently if left to herself ; but Hannah ruled 
" Jones " so completely, that I feel sure she could 
have taken her brother in, if she had been so 
minded. 

Fanny offered to "go out,* to make room for 
him ; but Hannah would not hear of it, and was 
so savage about it, that it was impossible for her 
young sister to press the point further. 

Selina told us she was to go out as a governess, 
that evening, when we were all at tea. She saw 
no impossibility in it 

'• Why, what else could I do ? " she asked, 
surprised at our exclamations of dismay. 

"You can't do tkat^ Selly, whatever else you 
can," said Walter — it must be owned somewhat 
harshly. 
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" But what else is there that is genteel ?" 
asked Selina. 

" Never mind genteel ! ! ! It would be lying 
and cheating, to say you could teach, when you 
know nothing." 

" But everyone teaches when in reduced circum- 
stances,** persisted Selina. 

" I doubt that,'' struck in Edward. " Most 
people do take situations as governesses, I allow ; 
but I suspect only about half of them teach 
anything at all." 

'* But sisters won't have me ; so what could 
I do.?'\ 

" You could be a servant," said Walter. 
Whereupon Selina burst into tears, feeling we 
were all leagued together to deprive her of 
her caste. 

Where her will and Walter's were opposed, 
there could be no doubt which would prevail in 
the end ; but in truth, we were all too anxious 
about her, to wish to lose sight of her, and a 
suitable situation was very difficult to find. 

It was Granny who helped us out of the 
difficulty, by proposing to take Selina, as a 
something between maid and companion, with a 
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raw girl under her ; and though we feared 
Granny's dinner might suffer, and felt it was an 
experiment, we thought life with the dear, gentle, 
old lady, was the best chance of influencing her. 

Walter was so thankful to have his sister in 
such safe keeping, that he amazed us all, by 
almost breaking down when he tried to thank 
Granny. It was unfortunate for Selina, that his 
love found so much more vent in anxiety than 
it ever did in tenderness; for her shallow nature 
could not believe in love that was not expressed. 

But in truth (with the exception of poor Jem), 
the brothers had been so unfortunately superior 
to their sisters in natural gifts, that there had 
been little sympathy in the home. 

She believed in Granny's love, because she 
kissed her, and called her, " My dear ; " indeed, 
Granny was already so far in her confidence, that 
she knew much more about Lionel Mildmay than 
any of us did. 

She tried to soften the poor girl's passionate 
resentment against him. 

" It was so unchristian," she said ; which was 
true ; and I regretted it for another reason also : 
as long as she dwelt upon Mr. Mildmay, 
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even to hate him, he was a much more 
prominent fact in her mind than was wholesome. 

I was very thankful he was not only out of 
England, but had left debts enough behind to keep 
him out. Angry as she at present was, I could 
hardly trust the absolute monarch of three years 
over her mind, not to resume his sway if they 
were ever likely to meet. 

In time, she could hardly fail to realise that 
the selfish, brutal words that had alienated her, 
had been spoken in haste and excitement ; and 
would shock Mildmay himself, if he ever knew 
he had spoken them. 

Selina was disposed of; but what of Walter.? 
For him, work was really out of the question, 
since, even if he could have got any, his whole 
system had of late been so overtaxed, that any 
attempt to exert the brain, involved extreme 
danger of another paralytic stroke. 

No ; he must be " put somewhere," the sisters 
said. Matilda was sure Hannah could take him 
in, and Hannah was sure Matilda could ; each 
was persuaded the other could never bear the dis- 
grace of the alternative wherewith she threatened 
her. 
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I almost thought at one time, that what they 
would not do for love, they would be forced to 
do for shame ; but it was a trial of strength 
between the two, and neither would give in. 

" No pne is bdund to provide for me ; and I 
can't provide for myself," Walter said. " So it's 
clear there is only one place open to me." 

" There is another," I indignantly exclaimed, 
when the words were repeated to me. '* He must 
stay here rather than that." 

" Thank you, Annie," Edward said, with a look 
that would have been repayment for a great deal 
more than one impulsive speech. 

" But," he added, taking my hands, " you must 
not decide hastily. It means never being alone 
together, remember ; as well as constant difficulty 
in making both ends meet. Are you ready for 
all this.?" 

Yes ; I was ready ; but to our surprise, Walter 
was not. He insisted on going. 

" I could take anything from youl^ he said to 
Edward ; " but your house is not the right place 
for me. I won't run the risk of dragging you 
down in the eyes of your neighbours. You ought 
not to be mixed up with us. It is not fitting." 
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He moreover insisted, that it ought not to be 
made easy to his family to neglect the duty that 
was theirs, not ours. He knew they had been 
scheming all along, with a hope of being thus 
saved both expense and humiliation ; and his 
sense of honour was wounded. 

If they could not have done it, he would have 
accepted our offer gladly ; but since it was only 
that they would not, he did not think it right to 
do so. 

I was deeply hurt ; but Edward said, with a 
groan, " He is right ; " and allowed the man 
whom he loved as a brother, to leave his house 
for the Union. 

He took him there himself; and I never saw him 
so utterly and miserably cast-down as when he 
returned from that expedition ; but he and Walter 
thoroughly understood each other, and the sad 
parting brought no cloud between them. 

I was bitterly ashamed, and could not under- 
stand it all then. Now, I see that my husband, 
looking on the living as a trust, not private 
property, might well doubt whether he was 
justified in spending it in undertaking other 
people's duties, and sparing pain to himself and 
his friend. 
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It was his greatest treat in the months that 
followed, when he could find a reason for visit- 
ing the county town, and seeing Walter. He 
said a talk over parish and general matters 
with him " did him all the good in the world." 
And I thought it must do Walter more good 
yet. 

Edward reported him as apparently contented, 
congratulating himself on the fact, that in the 
Workhouse ** cleanliness came next to (if not 
before) godliness." The chaplain was very kind 
in lending him books ; and he found objects of 
interest and usefulness within his reach in his 
ward. At least he could read aloud. 

All that life was a vague, unreal mystery to me ; 
I could not realise it, and wondered at Edward 
for not bemoaning it more. Only by degrees did 
I come to understand that it was because he felt 
so much, that my husband let himself regret so 
little. He and Walter were so very like one. 

And thus when Granny once more let the 
cottage to old Miss Weaver, and went off to 
Bournemouth, the name and remembrance of the 
Jennings' seemed blotted from the face of the 
earth. 
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Grass and nettles grew rank over the ruined 
heap on the hillside, where the grand old house 
had stood ; only the great walnut stood up as 
proudly as ever, the weather-beaten sign swaying 
and creaking amongst its branches. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ROBERT THE MAGNIFICENT. 

** *Tis the breath of good Sir Eustace, 
He is come to claim his right." 

** Ancient valleys, woods, and moors, 
Hear the challenge with delight." 




T had lain thus desolate for about 

two years, when one day, a breathless 

villager rushed to the Vicarage, 

with the information that " Master 

Robert was come." 

On enquiry, it proved that the messenger had 
come spontaneously, to communicate to the Vicar 
news which he considered so important. Master 
Robert had not sent him ; nor was he at all likely 
to be in special haste to see an unknown Vicar. 
We therefore took the news quietly, and did 
nothing immediately. 
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"I only hope there will not be a tremendous 
orgie at the ' Ball/ in honour of his return," I said. 

" It may be possible to prevent that," said 
Edward. "I have every intention of calling on 
him, and if he seems decent, asking him to dinner. 
I must have a talk with him somehow, though 
I don't yet know whether it will be possible to 
welcome him back." 

" I hope he is not going to rebuild the Lion, 
and begin the old story over again," I cried in 
dismay. 

Here we were interrupted by an imperious peal 
of the door-bell, re-echoing through the house; 
and Maria came breathless to announce that 
" Mr. Jennings was in the study ; and must speak 
to Master immediately^ 

It was perfectly absurd, the sensation created. 
Maria came from a distant parish, and probably 
had never heard of Robert Jennings before; but 
she too behaved as if he were a king returned 
from the grave to claim his own. 

Edward rose with a smile ; told Maria to shut 
the door (which in her awe she had left open), 
and went to the study, where he and Robert were 
closeted together till dinner-time. 
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It was only then that I got a sight of the 
apparition who had so convulsed our village 
life. 

He was a splendid-looking man, of hardly yet 
thirty. He did not seem to have fallen off from 
the promise of his youth in externals ; and there 
was not the air of dissipation about him that 
I had expected. 

He had been in Australia; and in a certain 
way, he had roughened under exposure to many 
things besides wind and weather ; but it was a 
manly roughening, not the sad degeneration we 
had watched in his father and Jem. 

He had plenty to say that was worth hearing, 
for he had travelled, and observed shrewdly ; and 
though he spoke with an unpolished accent, and 
shovelled peas into his mouth with the end of 
a knife, still he was not a trying guest. 

There was no allusion to family affairs at 
dinner ; I had to reserve my wonder about them 
at least till he was gone, and this would not 
be at present, as of all things, Edward was 
determined Robert should spend his evening with 
uSy if possible, and for this reason had invited 
him to sleep as well as dine. From this fact. 
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I gathered that he did not think him disreput- 
able, and tried to be glad, but I could not help 
feeling dismayed. One goes in for more than 
one knows, when one marries a philanthropist, 
with courage to take his own line ! And I — 
well, I must confess, I felt a sinking of heart ; 
a dread lest another long period of " Jennings 
occupation " — as Harry phrased it — might be 
about to commence at the Vicarage. 

We had singing in the evening. Edward and 
I did our best ; and Robert said he would give us 
a song, if I would accompany him on the piano. 

We ransacked the Canterbury for a dog's-eared 
volume of Old English Ballads, that I knew was 
somewhere ; and I played the preliminary bars 
of the one Robert chose. 

He was, of course, close to me, towering in lazy 
might, with one elbow on the top of the piano. 
At the first chord, however, he drew himself to- 
gether like a soldier on parade, threw his head 
back, his chest out, and began. 

Dear me! It was quite needless to accompany 
him ! His voice so filled the room I felt as if 
it left no room for me in it, and would shatter 
my skull, if it did not bring the ceiling down ! 
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It was a good voice, and he sang true ; but, no 
doubt he had roared at sea, and round camp fires, 
and had no notion of how tremendous it sounded 
in our little room. 

I could hardly restrain myself from crying for 
mercy, I was so deafened ; but the exercise was 
evidently delightful to Robert himself, who turned 
on and on, to one song after another, until I was 
very thankful that the tea tray came in, and gave 
me a civil reason for quitting the piano. 

If he had asked me to play, perhaps it would 
have been possible to refuse ; but he just turned 
the pages, with a sort of assurance that was 
irresistible. It was not impudence in the least, 
he simply took it for granted that his wishes 
would be carried out. 

The singing had made us friends after a fashion, 
and though Edward had retired to the study, Robert 
began to talk of his sisters over the tea, of which 
he drank four breakfast cups full. He gave his 
opinion freely. Hannah's husband was a fool, but 
she had a temper that was a match for him ; 
Matilda's was a mere screw. *' Little Fanny was 
the best of the lot;" but for her, he should not 
go near Hanndli. 
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He expressed himself much obliged for our 
kindness to Selina, and said " he must look her 
up before he left England " (rather, as if he 
meant to start again next week) ; but to Walter 
he never alluded. 

" Is Mr. Jennings going to spend Sunday here V 
I asked Edward in some trepidation, when we 
were alone together at night. 

" I don't know/' said Edward ; " if he chooses 
to, he can." 

I fear I hoped he would not choose to. How- 
ever, he did. I left him in the garden, smoking, 
when I set off for the Sunday School ; but he 
marched regally up the aisle, and into the old 
pew, just before service began. 

The pew had been appropriated — since the ruin 
of the Lion — to old Miss Weaver and her little 
nieces; and they were greatly flurried to see a 
giant lolling over the end of it. He moved with 
lofty amiability to let them get in, and kicked 
the hassocks about for their accommodation ; but 
he no more recognised that he was in the wrong 
place, than the pillar by his side did. 

He looked like a turkey-cock surrounded by 
bantam chicks ; but I believe his arrogance was 
quite unconscious. 
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I think the poor fellow, then and there, fully 
realised the ruin and disgrace of his family, as 
he had never done before. His heart was too 
full of the changes the years of his absence had 
wrought, to have room to recognise the existence 
of the five little Weavers, who shrank, huddled 
together in the inner corner of the seat — as though 
he were in very deed a lion, whose neighbourhood 
was dangerous. 

He spent the afternoon amongst the ruins of 
his house ; but joined us at the evening service 
(I thought he considered it a civility due to 
Edward), and bellowed hymns with the choir 
afterwards in our own house. The choir boys 
were greatly impressed with his voice; and cer- 
tainly the first two days of his return had passed 
harmlessly, thanks to Edward taking him by the 
hand, I thought. 

He left us on Monday morning. 

" Where is he gone } " I asked Edward. " I 
do hope he will not be too proud to pay poor 
Walter a visit/' 

" It is scarcely likely, seeing it was solely for 
Walter's sake that he came to England." 

•'Was it really.?" 
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" Yes ; it seems he came across that scamp, 
young Mildmay, in Sidney, and Mildmay gave 
him elegant extracts from his family histor>', 
whatever it was convenient to him to mention. 
He told him of the fire, and the death of Jem 
and the father — he did not mention his own 
debts ; but Robert knew pretty well there could 
not be much left for Walter, and as he could not 
shift for himself, came home to see after him." 

" He did not know where he was then } " 

" No, indeed. I have seldom seen a man more 
furious than he was when he came to me. His 
sisters and their husbands will hear some very 
plain truths, if he condescends to visit them — 
unless Walter has allayed his wrath first." 

" It was a shame of them. They are not really 
poor." 

" Don't let us begin that subject for pity's sake ! " 
he cried, escaping. I believe it made him almost 
as angry to think of it, as it did Robert. 

Robert had left England hastily, believing that 
he had got into a scrape which the law could 
reach. He was sobered by what he believed the 
necessity of flight, and determined to keep out 
of mischief for the future — as a first step, turned 
teetotaller. 
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It had not been for nothing that Walter had 
lived at home during the last year of his brother's 
recklessness. There was more real sympathy 
between those two, than between Walter and any 
other of his family; but that year had not been 
a harmonious one. Robert had sinned, and Walter 
had protested imperiously, so that his brother 
had avoided him — and thus *'they stood aloof; 
the scars remaining " — till Robert's flight made 
reconciliation appear impossible. 

When, in flight and loneliness, Robert recalled 
those warnings, he no longer resented them. He 
saw they were true, and wished he had heeded ; 
but it was too late now, he told himself. 

He had escaped as he was, without luggage, with 
only a few sovereigns in his pocket ; but he had 
a grain of self-respect left — a desire to begin 
afresh amongst men who did not know anything 
against him. 

He had to face the hardships of life, as never 
before ; but he set to it with a will, and his natural 
gift of command stood him in good stead. 

After much of tossing up and down, he, to use 
his own expression, " fell on his legs," and became 
manager of a large horse-breeding estate, up the 
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country from Sidney, where he ^made money 
rapidly. 

When he began to discover that the law did 
not reach him, he did not write home. The 
Jennings' were not given to writing letters ; and 
he was not fond of any of his family, except 
Walter, with whom he had quarrelled. 

He therefore bred horses, and grew rich faster 
than he had ever expected to do ; but he held 
himself cut off from his family, and prospered 
alone. 

Then in Sidney, he accidentally met Lionel 
Mildmay. It cannot be supposed Mildmay was 
overjoyed to see him ; but discovering that Robert 
had not heard from home lately, he introduced 
his wife (an actress picked up on the voyage), and 
told such facts of the Jennings' family history, as 
he had learnt from the newspapers whilst hiding, 
waiting for his passage. 

And these facts brought Robert to England. 

So Robert bad brought us news too. To him it 
was nothing whether Mildmay was married or 
not ; but to Selina it was a good deal. Her 
heart had half returned to its former allegiance, 
as that night of horrors faded from her remem- 
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brance ; and to hear of him as the husband of 
another, was a blow that at once stunned and 
freed her. 

Of course, Walter did not stay many days in 
the Union after Robert reached England. 

Robert talked about rebuilding the old house. 
I had quite hoped that, being an abstainer, and 
so well-established in Australia, he would not care 
to settle in England, and that we should never 
have the Lion again ; but the Jennings' had kept 
the Lion from generation to generation, and a 
sort of noblesse oblige made him feel that he — 
being wealthy, was bound to keep up the traditions, 
whether he himself needed the house or not. He 
was anxious to get back to his horses ; but he 
would set the rebuilding on foot, and leave 
Walter to look after the workmen. - In fact, he 
meant to put in Walter to keep the house when 
finished. 

As to his unmarried sisters, he had a sense of 
duty, and proposed to take one out to keep house 
for him, and leave the other with his brother in 
the same capacity. He made no secret that he 
should greatly prefer Fanny, and she seemed so 
much the better suited of the two for Colonial 
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life, that it was settled she should go ; though 
Hannah and Matilda protested, " It was very 
hard they should have had the expense of main- 
taining her; and now that she was old enough 
to be useful, she should be taken away." 

On this, Robert waxed wrath, and spoke his 
mind plainly. 

*' If you think she is to be left in England, that 
you may fetch her away from Wat to slave for 
you whenever you choose, you are mistaken ! " 
he said, more emphatically than was needful. " If 
she stays, she stays for Wat's sake, not yours ; 
and Wat shall have her, or she shall go with 
me." 

Of course, the sisters did not see why Wat 
was to be first everywhere ; but Robert carried 
his point, and Fanny was fitted out for Colonial 
life. She took it all in a most matter of fact way, 
dreaded sea-sickness, and felt little curiosity about 
Australia, but had no objection whatever to go ; 
and having thus provided himself with a house- 
keeper, Robert proceeded to look out for an 
under-mankger, another necessary he hoped to 
pick up whilst in England. 

I did not concern myself much about this new 
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quest, thinking it no business of mine ; and was 
utterly taken aback one day, when Harry burst 
excitedly into my drawing-room, and announced 
.that he was going out to Australia in six weeks' 
time — Bob Jennings had undertaken to train him. 

I was aghast ; I knew Harry did not like office- 
work, and had been hanging about Granny's 
lodgings more than we thought quite good for 
him — but to go to Australia; and with Robert 
Jennings ! 

Harry was too radiant to notice my horrified 
aspect. " Yes ; he had settled it all with Bob, who 
was a noble fellow — and they were to live with 
him — form one household ; and never was such a 
lucky dog as himself. What man in a hundred 
had such a wife, and such an opening, at just 
two-and-twenty .? " 

" A wife ! " I gasped. *' Who ! What do you 
mean, Harry ? Are you going to marry Fanny 1 " 

" Fanny I ! I should think noil^ said Harry, 
contemptuously. *' Who would look at Fanny 
when Selina was by t Haven't I loved her ever 
since we came back, and found her grown so 
beautiful ? " 

And then, for the first time, I understood why 
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there had been a volume of Granny's Byron 
missing for years. 

I had been very blind ; but till now, dear, un- 
stable, tiresome Harry, had seemed to me still a 
boy to be kept out of mischief. I had known 
Selina had several admirers at once; but I never 
guessed Harry was one. 

I tried to wish him joy, and he was too full 
of raptures about his lovely prize to perceive any 
want of heartiness in my congratulations. 

I had to console myself by pouring out my 
fears to Edward when I could catch him. 

Selina was the lesser of my fears; she would 
mould into a good humdrum wife, I felt. What 
would Robert, the commanding, make of my 
yielding brother .^ 

" He is grown up, remember ; he must take 
his own way,'' Edward said ; *' and he might fall 
into far worse hands. Bob Jennings has had a 
lesson, and he is a strict master, who would 
chastise his brother-in-law as soon as look at 
him, if he got into mischief. I feel certain he 
will enforce sobriety and decency on his estate, 
which is something, and there is no harm in 
Selina." 
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No ; and Selina was, by this time, very des- 
perately in love with Harry, and perfectly ready 
to face the horrors of sea-sickness for his sake. 

So she changed outfits with Fanny (who made 
not the slightest objection), and in six weeks' 
time, Robert Jennings led, his troupe on board and 
sailed, after binding Fanny with a solemn oath 
to stand by Walter, whatever her elder sisters 
might say. 

And so when the Lion rose afresh, bright 
red very literally with new bricks, Walter and 
Fanny Jennings took up their abode there. 

" There is one thing I have always felt," I said 
to Edward, as I watched the travellers on their 
way. " It made me uneasy to see that Walter 
has never liked Harry." 

" I think he has forgiven him now," said 
Edward ; " but it has been a hard struggle." 

" Oh, why } You — don't mean — Was he the 
faithless messenger .? " 

*' Yes ; it was at the price you know, that 
Walter kept him from hanging about the Lion." 

"After Selina.?" 

" Originally, I suppose, but there were other 
lower attractions that would have made them- 
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selves felt ; and Harry is thankful now, though 
he was furious at the time." 

" I did not know we owed Walter anything," 
I said. 

" Harry only told me this last night," returned 
Edward ; " but I have long known / owed him 
more than I could say." 

As may be imagined, / thought the debt was 
chiefly on Walter's side as far as Edward was 
concerned ; but it would have been high treason 
to hint it. 
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CHAPTER X. 

*' Alms all around, and hymns within ; 
What evil power can entrance win, 
Where guards like these abound ? " 

^ORA'S waiting time was over at 
last. In a month or two she was 
to sail for Dunedin, to join her 
schoolmaster ; and she looked as 
happy as possible when she came to pay me her 
farewell visit. 

"I am so glad you are come in time for our 
Harvest Home," I said. " I hope you will not 
find it a bore." 

" I find nothing a bore ! " responded Dora ; 
'• Where is the feast held ? What does it entail 
on us beforehand ? " 

" It is held at the Lion. It entails nothing parti- 
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cular on us as yet. Fanny, no doubt, has been 
cooking all day, and is probably, by this time, in a 
state of mild elation over her plum puddings. 
By and bye, you will not mind coming with me 
to put the last touches to the church decorations, 
I daresay. The service is not till seven. You 
can rest well first." 

" Rest ! Why, Annie, I don't require rest It 
is repose, I assure you, to sit or stand in a 
rational attitude for an hour or so, instead of 
kneeling, with my head in a packing-box, the 
position in which I have spent every day for 
the last fortnight. And so I am to be introduced 
to your reformed Lion this very evening.? I 
must say, that in outward appearance it falls off 
sadly from its wicked old self How I wish I 
had ever sketched it ! Poor, dear Annie, how 
you used to hate it ! " 

" Did I .? I am sure you need not pity me 
nowV 

" What ? Not for having Selina as a sister-in- 
law.?" 

"Poor Selina! but dear Granny really improved 
her very much, and Harry had cared for her so 
long, that I am more glad than I could have 
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believed possible. Besides, you see they are 
in Australia, and perhaps she is more suited to 
the life than a born lady would be." 

" Yes, and it hides the connection," said Dora, 
mischievously. " At least it would, if Robert 
Jennings had not revived this old Lion. Confess 
that his sudden appearance was a blow." 

" A blow, when it took Walter out of the 
Union, and brought him back here t " 

"I thought you wished the whole place and 
family swept away.?" 

" They have passed through cleansing fires 
very literally. No, Dora, every year I feel, more 
and more, the truth of what your father once 
said — ^that it would do us much more good to 
have the Lion reformed, than to be relieved of 
it altogether." 

"And it is reformed into a Temperance, not a 
Teetotal house ; that is what I like," said Dora ; 
'* showing the possibility of the public-house 
being the centre of good, its large room the 
village town hall, without danger. But then it 
does not often occur that the publican is the 
parson's brother-in-law. Do you really mean you 
like thatV 
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'* I don't think I should have liked it at all, if 
we had not so needed the influence of a man 
like Walter to cement the place together. He 
seems to reach all classes — even the paupers now. 
Sad as that time in the Union was, he has told 
Edward he would not for anything have missed 
the power of sympathy it gives him." 

" Our favourite Huddlestonian, that we were so 
proud of ! " and she sighed. 

" Were } Are you not now } " 

"Yes; only we expected so much of him. It 
has all turned out so differently from what we 
dreamed. Cannot you understand one's having a 
sad feeling } — like that passage in Isaiah, * We 
have not wrought any deliverance in the earth; 
neither have the inhabitants of the world fallen.' " 

"I think I can. You had broad, vague ambi- 
tions for him ; and his giving the tone in morals, 
and raising the whole life and intellect of a little 
place like this, does not seem to realise them." 

" Yes ; and the result, such as it is, has been 
reached through such suffering and bitterness, that 
(speaking humanly) it hardly seems worth while.'* 

" You would not feel that, if you had lived at 
Downedge all your days." 
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" Very likely not. I should then feel as you 
do, that its good or evil is really of a great deal 
of importance. Whereas now, I only believe it» 
which is not quite the same. Besides," she 
added, "you know poor Mr. Jennings could have 
done the work equally well, if he had been happy 
and comfortable — better, probably — for it must be 
a great drawback to be unable to go anywhere 
without all that toil and ceremony." 

" I don't know — the toil seems to concentrate 
the force. I mean nothing is done with a great 
effort that is not worth doing. Besides, the 
dependence has a good deal to do with the 
chivalrous feeling the people here have for 
Walter. It gives him as great a power as it 
takes away." 

" In his family it has been markedly so," I 
continued; "had he been like other men, Selina 
would not have come back to save him; poor 
Jem's life might not have even ended with a 
noble deed ; and the thought of him would not 
have brought Robert home. It seems to me 
very strange now, that what we so mourned over 
as the blight of a promising life, has turned out to 
be special training for special work. Every pang 
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in his life has been, and is used as a power of 
sympathy." 

" Sympathy ! It seemed to me as if he had 
none for anyone, when I was here last. I wish 
I could forget how he talked and looked that 
last tinie." 

" You will, before you leave us," I promised 
her. 

" I am satisfied," Dora said to me that evening, 
as we followed my husband across the churchyard 
after service. 

Edward had dismissed the one-armed man, 
whose vocation in life was to push Walter's 
chair, and was doing it himself, leaning over, and 
talking and laughing so eagerly, that it proceeded 
but slowly. 

We could not hear what was said, but there was 
evidently plenty of fun afloat ; both whilst they 
were comparatively alone, and when they took 
up their places at the head of the procession that 
was to march up hill to the Lion. 

Here we found Fanny, demure and busy in a 
large room gaily ornamented with flowers, and 
the long tables loaded with substantial joints and 
dark, rich-looking puddings. 
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Dora, who had never seen Fanny, was, of 
course, introduced to her — and paid some com- 
pliment on the height and airiness of the room. 
" Yes, it was very well ; and would Miss Dobbs 
care to step this way, and see the village Coffee- 
room ? And the Reading-room ? It was all very 
convenient, and the rooms were very fair ; but she 
did wish Miss Dobbs could have seen their old 
Club-room, with the carved fire-place, and such a 
beautiful ceiling. It was rather low, which was 
a pity; but it was so long — you could see from 
one end of the house to the other, if you opened 
all the doors. In those days, it was only used 
for a Hunt dinner now and then ; but if it had 
been spared (she spoke reverently, as if it were 
a dead relation) it would have been very handy 
for Harvest Homes." 

And thereupon we went to supper; but Dora 
mused thoughts she could hardly put into words, 
and yet she tried to tell me of them afterwards. 

She thought of two Houses of long ago, the 
second outwardly less beautiful than the first — 
but more glorious. 

And is there nothing of the same kind in these 
days } No homely parable } 
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Were not the commonplace building of the 
present, and the almost middle-aged cripple who 
ruled it, more excellent than the noble mansion, 
and the promising, untried boys of the past ? 
Surely they were, for the life of both was regu- 
lated by the commands of Him Who had made 
the glory of the Latter House ; and His Spirit 
assuredly rested largely on those who dwelt there 
in humble obedience. 
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